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Highway Crossing Accidents Decline 


TH E nationwide campaign the American Railway Asso- 
ciation and the individual railways are conducting to 
reduce accidents at highway crossings is bearing fruit. 
This is shown by the railway accident statistics for the 
entire year 1924 which were issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission last week and by statistics of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce regarding the 
number of persons killed in automobile accidents last year. 
A very large majority of all fatalities at highway cross- 
ings are now due to collisions between trains and auto- 
mobiles. The total number of persons killed at highway 
grade crossings in 1923 was 2,268, while in 1924 it was 
2,149. This was not a large reduction, but in consider- 
ing its significance it must be remembered that the num- 
ber of automobiles being operated and the number of 
accidents of all kinds in which automobiles were involved 
substantially increased. The total number of persons 
killed in all automobile accidents in 1923 was 16,452, 
while in 1924 it was 17,345. Since the number of fatali- 
ties at highway crossings declined while the total number 
of fatal automobile accidents increased it necessarily fol- 
lows that the proportion of all fatal automobile accidents 
which occurred at highway crossings was substantially 
reduced. There were reductions in fatal railway acci- 
dents of almost all kinds. The total number of persons 
killed declined from 7,385 in 1923 to 6,617 in 1924. To- 
tal trespassers killed declined from 2,819 to 2,621; total 
employees from 1,940 to 1,479. The number of pas- 
sengers killed increased from 143 to 153, while the num- 
ber of all other persons killed, consisting principally of 
those who met death at highway crossings, declined from 
2,483 to 2,364. Particularly gratifying is the fact that 
the total of passengers killed in train accidents is one less 
than the unusually low record of 1923; 41 in 1924; 42 in 
1923, 


Uniform Crossing Warnings 


HE New York State Public Service Commission pro- 

poses to do what it can to promote uniformity in 
automatic signals for giving warning at highway cross- 
ings of the approach of trains, and has given notice of a 
hearing to be held at Albany on April 16. The commis- 
sion—with an eye, no doubt, to the rapid increase in the 
use of automatic warnings, and to the needs of the future— 
calls upon the railroads to show cause why a general order 
should not be issued prescribing a uniform type of signal. 
This is a highly commendable purpose; but how easy 
(or difficult) it may be to make actual progress is a rather 
complicated question. The desideratum is uniformity 
throughout the United States and Canada. That the 
automobile has made of the whole continent a single 
neighborhood is a truth, only slightly hyperbolized, which 
is now recognized everywhere. The authority of the 
sovereign state of New York, however, has not much 
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influence, in a matter of this kind, in Florida, or Maine or 
Saskatchewan. But in the absence of effective action by 
the Federal government, or the National Association of 
Railroad Commissioners or the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, no one can say that New York ought not to make 
a start. These three national organizations all alike labor 
under the drawback that either they have no effective 
authority or are too cautious or too weak to exercise it. 
Congress would have to move very slowly indeed. The 
railroad commissioners are not very strongly organized. 
The A. R. A. has extreme respect for the “particular con- 
ditions” of individual roads, which often seems to block 
progress. The force and logic of actual facts and con- 
ditions—set forth so that all may read and reflect—must 
be our principal reliance, and it may be that a state 
authority can turn some very useful light on the problems 
to be dealt with. New York railroads have a half dozen 
kinds of electric signals in use, and large numbers of 
them; and can give the commission all the information 
that it may need. The experience of the last 25 years with 
freight cars may offer a suggestion in the matter of 
standards; if a complete standard is not attainable, take 
good care to standardize as many features as possible. 
One state railroad commission recently received a loud 
complaint based on the use of a green light at a crossing. 
A single color standard certainly ought to be attainable ; 
if only by arbitration (as between rival states or manu- 
facturers or engineers). 


Joint Facilities and Discipline 


THE use of the same facilities, particularly running 

tracks and terminals, by more than one railroad 
gives rise to problems other than the accounting incident 
thereto. One of the most serious of these is the matter of 
supervision and discipline. The employee who is called 
upon to work not only on the lines of his own road, but 
on those of one or two others as well, is rather more than 
likely to feel that he is overburdened with superiors and, 
often enough, he is right. Discipline may be ever so 
stringent and yet, if administered with strict justice only 
after all the facts are known, will not bring a group of 
employees to the feeling that they are being unfairly 
dealt with. On the other hand, any hint of carelessness 
in administering it will sooner or later bring injustice and 
the employees will come to the conclusion that they are 
being persecuted. This situation, where employees work 
only on the lines of their own company, is, fortunately, 
self-corrective—the superiors of the officer who is care- 
less in matters of discipline soon discover his failing 
and it is not to their advantage to permit it to pass un- 
noticed. This is not true in the case of joint facilities. 
If the officers of the A. B. & C. are careless or needlessly 
harsh in their disciplining of employees of the X. Y. 
& Z. who operate over their lines, then it is the X. Y. & Z. 
and not the offending road which is the loser when the 
morale of the X. Y. & Z. employees is thereby lowered. 
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This is no mere theoretical argument which we are ad- 
vancing. The A. B. & C. is a real railroad and so is the 
X. Y. & Z. which operates trains over it. The A. B. & C. 
is not notoriously harsh with its own employees, but such 
is its reputation for treatment of X. Y. & Z. men that 
only those employees whose seniority will not permit them 
to take other runs will assume duties which oblige them 
to work over the A. B. & C. What should be done in a 
case of this kind? Well, in the first place it is the X. Y. 
& Z., which is the loser, and its officers should investi- 
gate carefully every disciplinary case in which its em- 
ployees are involved and vigorously defend them when 
there is evidence that the action taken by the road operat- 
ing the joint facilities is thoughtless, harsh or unfair. 
Something might be accomplished, too, by a properly di- 
rected appeal to the spirit of fair play. Let every officer who 
supervises employees of a road other than his own ask 
himself whether he is always as sympathetic and as careful 
in dealing with these men as he is with the employees of 
his own company. The test is: Do employees try to avoid 
duties which bring them under the jurisdiction of other 
than their own officers? If so, the fact is symptomatic of 
an unhealthy condition which cannot safely be disregarded. 


How About Coal Traffic? 


[I the history of railway traffic in 1924 to be repeated 
in 1925? 

There were sharp declines in freight business and 
earnings in 1924 which began in March and from which 
no real recovery was made until September. They were 
started by the decline of coal shipments which commenced 
as soon as it was known there would be no coal strike 
in the union mines on April 1. This slump in coal ship- 
ments, which lasted for six months, mainly accounted for 
the substantial decline of total freight business in 1924. 
The amount of bituminous coal shipped in that year was 
96,500,000 tons less than in 1923, a decline of 17 per cent. 

The question whether the experience of 1924 is to be 
repeated in 1925 is being raised by some persons because 
in February and March of this year there was a decline 
in shipments of coal which made them less than they 
were in the same months of last year. To this was largely 
due the decline of both and net earnings in 
February. 

The course of developments in the coal industry since 
the great coal strike in 1922 has been so different from 
what experience in earlier years indicated it would be 
that predictions regarding future developments in that 
field are hazardous. It can, however, do no harm to state 
certain facts and consider what conclusions they seem to 
suggest. If these facts and past experience mean any- 
thing, it is extremely difficult to draw from them the in- 
ference that the railways will this year suffer for months 
from lack of coal business as they did last year. 

The amount of bituminous coal produced in the calendar 
vear 1923 was 564,200,000 tons. Asa result of this large 
production there were in storage on January 1, 1924, 
about 62 million tons. This exceeded all previous accumu- 
lated stocks except on Armistice Day, and on April 1, 
1922, when the great coal strike began. In the first eight 
months of 1924 consumption exceeded production. The 
latest date for which the United States Geological Survey 
has compiled statistics regarding the amount in storage 
is September 1, 1924, and at that time it was 56 million 
tons. 

What has occurred since then? During the last four 
months of 1924 general business activity was at least as 
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great as in the corresponding months of 1923, but the 
amount of bituminous coal produced in these months was 
6,700,000 tons less than in the corresponding months of 
1923. Owing to this smaller production there is strong 
reason to believe that the amount stored on January 1, 
1925, was no larger than on September 1, 1924. Again, 
between January 1 and April 1, 1925, general business 
was at least as active as last year, but the amount of coal 
produced was 9,000,000 tons less than in the correspond- 
ing part of last year. It would appear, therefore, that 
on January 1, 1925, the amount of coal stored must have 
been only about 47 million tons, or 15 million tons less than 
on January 1, 1924, and that, because of the continued 
relatively small production in the first three months of this 
year, there must have been approximately 24 million tons 
less in storage on April 1, 1925, than on April 1, 1924. 

The amount of bituminous coal produced between April 
1 and September 1, 1924, was 78 million tons less than 
in the corresponding five months of 1923. Even though 
general business during the next five months should be 
only as active, and the consumption of coal only as large, 
as during the same part of last year, the large reduction 
in the probable amount in storage on April 1 should 
protect the roads from any such severe slump in coal 
traffic as occurred during this part of last year. The 
large production and shipments of coal in 1923 were 
greatly due to heavy depletion of storage supplies by the 
coal strike in the previous year. Apparently, however, 
the amount in storage on April 1, 1925, was little, if 
any larger than on April 1, 1923. It does not seem prob- 
able shipments of coal will be as large during the rest of 
1925 as during the corresponding part of 1923, but all 
conditions do seem to forecast substantially larger ship- 
ments during the rest of this year than during the last 
two-thirds of last year. This is a matter of real impor- 
tance because the volume of coal traffic so largely deter- 
mines total freight tonnage and earnings. 

It must be conceded, however, that the present situation 
with respect to coal is a puzzling one. The average 
amount of bituminous coal produced annually in the 
post-war years ending with 1923 was 487,300,000 
tons. This period included the years of the two great coal 
strikes—1919 and 1922—and also 1921, a year of the most 
profound depression in a third of a century. Never- 
theless, the amount of bituminous coal produced in 1924 
was 16,600,000 tons less than the annual average for these 
five years, and in the first quarter of this year production 
was 6% per cent less than in the first quarter of last year. 
To what extent has this decline in the production of coal 
been caused by increased efficiency in its use and the sub- 
stitution of other fuels? To what extent has the decline 
in production thus far this year been due to the fact that 
the public has been alarmed in the past by warnings of 
coal shortages that never came, and that it is postponing 
purchases which it has made earlier in past years, and 
which it is expedient should be made early in every year ? 
It seems probable the decline in production thus far this 
year is mainly due to the last mentioned cause. 

There has been a marked reversal of conditions in 
recent years with respect to the transportation of coal. 
For years coal mine operators constantly reported inabil- 
ity to work the mines to capacity owing to “car shortage.” 
Because of improved distribution and handling of cars 
and increase in their number and capacity, and of decline 
in the production of coal, mine operators no longer report 
car shortages, while the railways constantly report large 
coal car surpluses. It is a matter for speculation how 
long these conditions would exist if a real “boom” in 
business should come. It is probable those who now 
confidently postpone purchases of coal they formerly made 
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early in the year and carry much smaller stocks in storage 
would, if a “boom” came, encounter the same old diffi- 
culties in getting coal owing to so-called “car shortage.” 
But the often predicted large increase in general business 
activity does not come, and the railways continue to show 
large surpluses of coal cars. 


The College Man in 
Railway Engineering 


HE discussions of the college man in railway service 

which have appeared in these columns in recent 
issues have approached the subject almost entirely from 
one angle, namely, that of its bearing on the development 
of the railway officers of the future. Whether or not the 
railroads will be successful in producing enough high 
caliber executives without recourse to a forward looking 
plan that will make a definite number of college gradu- 
ates available for administrative positions, one thing is 
certain, that the railroads must employ technically trained 
men of a superior class in strictly technical positions. 

The usefulness of the trained engineer in railway 
service has long been recognized. In fact, there was a 
time when railroad construction afforded almost the only 
large field for the employment of technical graduates. 
The period of extensive railroad construction is closed 
and in its place we are now in the midst of an intensive 
development which presents problems much more intri- 
cate and far more diversified, all of which entail the 
application of thorough technical knowledge, much of it 
highly specialized. This condition is not peculiar to the 
railroads since it pervades our entire industrial life and 
no industrial concern can survive unless it keeps abreast 
with progress in the application of scientific knowledge. 

Whereas railroad construction and maintenance were 
once of so limited a scope that one man could readily 
master practically all scientific knowledge of definite appli- 
cation thereto, the field has become so broad and the 
knowledge so detailed and voluminous that this is now 
impossible. In the early days of railroading scientific 
study was concerned only with the economics of railway 
location and the design of bridges. All else was a matter 
of rule-of-thumb. Today the subject of economics has 
been extended to cover every branch of railway trans- 
portation while bridge engineering has been greatly ex- 
tended and subdivided. The steam locomotive has become 
a highly complicated machine and its maintenance involves 
the use of tools no less intricate. The treatment of water 
and the preservation of timber entail a knowledge of 
chemistry. Hydraulics plays an important part in the 
handling of water service, while coaling stations, water 
stations and work equipment call for a highly developed 
knowledge of mechanical and electrical engineering. 
Railway buildings have developed a specialized technique 
of their own. In fact, there is almost no branch of rail- 
way operation or maintenance that does not embody some 
phase of applied science. 

Clearly, therefore, the railroads are more in need of 
well-trained engineers than ever before and if they do not 
take steps to recruit men of high character with thorough 
engineering training they will be unable to take full ad- 
vantage of the scientific developments definitely applicable 
to the industry. The problem of obtaining qualified men 
is a broad one. It involves facilities for employment that 
will insure the recruiting of the most capable men. It 
gives rise to the perplexing question which is now con- 
fronting the engineering school, that of the relative merits 
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of general and specialized training. This is a matter 
which cannot be settled until the universities and the rail- 
roads develop a closer contact. In the end, however, the 
most pertinent problem is that of the attractiveness of 
railway employment for the technical graduate and this 
naturally focuses on the opportunities for advancement. 

The employment of men is rapidly becoming a matter 
of supply and demand. It is one thing to hire a boy who 
has nothing to offer but a high-school education and such 
evidences of character as point to high standing manhood. 
It is another matter to employ a technically trained man 
selected by a skilled personnel officer who knows ability 
when he sees it. From the standpoint of pure business, 
the inducements which.must be offered in the one instance 
are entirely different from those which must be tendered 
in the other. If there are not enough higher positions in 
the strictly engineering service to afford advancement for 
a reasonable number of the junior engineers, then the 
railroads are confronted with another reason for provid- 
ing an outlet for the engineer in the higher administrative 
positions. J 


To Make the International 
Congresses More Effective 


HE International Railway Congress Association is 

the only existing organization for bringing railway 
men the world over into contact with each other. They 
need this contact to a far greater degree than they now 
enjoy it. There is no more reason why the science of 
railroading should be restricted by distance and by inter- 
national boundaries than there is for similar restrictions 
on the science of medicine. Railroad men who are leaders 
in the field in the various countries of the world could 
profit by becoming acquainted with men holding similar 
positions elsewhere, the same as astronomers or engineers 
benefit by following the accomplishments of their fellows 
in foreign lands. Yet the fact remains that scientists and 
professional men in almost every field are in closer con- 
tact with their fellows abroad than are railroad men. Why 
is this? Are railroad men more provincial than other 
professional men? Are they more content with traditional 
methods and practices? Are they inclined to be con- 
temptuous of the accomplishments of foreign countries 
in railway progress? 

The Railway Age does not think so. We think that the 
fault, if there is any fault, lies more with the International 
Railway Congress Association than with railway men 
themselves. The policy of the association has not been 
in the past of a character to appeal as strongly as it might 
to the railroad men of the world. Why? In the first 
place, as we have remarked before, the majority of the 
railroads of the world are operated by English-speaking 
people—but French, not English, is the official language 
of the association. English-speaking railroad men are not 
given the position in the association to which their num- 
bers entitle them. In the second place, Germany and 
Austria are not included in the membership of the asso- 
ciation at all. Yet these countries are very active in rail- 
way improvement; and we doubt whether any other Con- 
tinental European country could possibly have displayed 
so many recent contributions to railway technical better- 
ment as were shown at the German railway congress. at 
Berlin last autumn. 

The Railway Age wishes the International Railway 
Congress Association well and has consistently urged a 
larger participation of English-speaking ,railroad .men in 












its deliberations, even as it is at present conducted. But, 
in all friendliness, we cannot refrain from pointing out 
that, if those who control the destinies of the association 
are really interested in making it as effective as it should 
be, they must prepare to make it more truly representa- 
tive. They should invite the participation, whether as 
formal members or not, of all countries which are im- 
portant from a railroad standpoint. They should be will- 
ing to grant a place in the association to English-speaking 
nations worthy of their importance in the railroad world. 


What is a “Fair Return” P 


HE prices of railway stocks on the stock exchange 

are of interest and importance to speculators and 
investors, but they are of more importance to the public. 
For some years the railways have been raising by the 
sale of bonds and other evidences of indebtedness prac- 
tically all the capital invested by them in additions to and 
improvements in their properties. If they should continue 
to do this much longer the excessive increase in their 
fixed charges finally would result in their general 
bankruptcy. 

The only other way to raise more capital is by the sale 
of stock. They cannot raise capital thus unless they can 
sell stock at par or more than par. After the election there 
was a general advance in prices of railway stocks. Re- 
cently there has been a sharp recession. Experience in- 
dicates that hardly any railway could sell now new stock at 
par or more unless investors believed it could pay at 
least 7 per cent on it. The net income the roads have 
had for a long period of years makes it possible for only a 
few to give investors confidence that they will be able to 
pay this large a dividend. Therefore, until their net 
income increases and a policy of regulation is adopted 
which will justify the expectation that it will be maintained 
on a higher basis few railways will be able to sell new 
stock. 

The reason why the net income of most roads has been 
so inadequate is obvious enough. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held that until March 1, 1922, the rail- 
ways were entitled to earn 6 per cent, and later held that 
they would subsequently be entitled to earn 534 per cent, 
on their tentative valuation. This would have given them 
an average return from September 1, 1920, when the 
government guarantees were withdrawn, to December 31, 
1924, of 5.84 per cent. Allowing for the increase in 
investment in railway property since the end of 1919 the 
average return earned by the Class I roads on their tenta- 
tive valuation in the four years and four months ending 
on December 31, 1924, was approximately 4.33 per cent. 
Even in 1923 and 1924 the average earned on tentative 
valuation was only about 5.1 per cent. This is a sufficient 
explanation of why the net income of most roads has been 
very inadequate. It mainly explains why investors have 
not been given enough confidence in railway stocks to 
make it possible to sell many of them to raise new capital. 
Whether, if the return the commission has held would 
be fair had been earned, it would have been possible within 
recent years to have sold a large amount of railway stocks 
nobody knows. It is certain, however, that if as a whole 
the roads had earned a “fair return” the prices com- 
manded by their stocks would have been much higher 
and more companies could have issued them. Whether a 
return of 534 per cent on the tentative valuation would be 
adequate can be decided only by letting them earn it, and 
this test has never yet been made. 

It happens, however, that the returns earned by railways 
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in different territories have been unequal. The railways 
of southern territory in 1923 and 1924 earned approxi- 
mately 6 per cent on their tentative valuation. In conse- 
quence intimations have come from some quarters that 
their rates ought to be reduced. This raises a question of 
great importance which must be met squarely. While 
the return earned by the southern roads on their tentative 
valuation within the last two years has been about 6 per 
cent, the average return earned by them on this basis 
in the four years, 1921-1924 inclusive, averaged less than 
5 per cent. This being the case, does the fact that 
recently they apparently have been earning more than 
53% per cent warrant the suggestion that their rates should 
be reduced? This suggestion could be based only on one 
theory, viz., that the so-called “fair return” is the maxi- 
mum that the railways in each territorial group should 
be allowed to earn in any year. 

There are three different theories regarding “fair 
return” which may conceivably be advanced. One of these 
is that just mentioned—that it is the maximum the rail- 
ways should be allowed to earn in any year; another, that 
it is the minimum to which they should be restricted in 
any year, and another that it is an average they should 
be allowed to earn for periods of years. The railways do 
not accept the tentative valuation of the commission with- 
out protest. They believe it is too small. Whatever a 
fair valuation would be, however, the same question re- 
garding the return they should be allowed to earn on it, 
year by year, arises. 

The theory that the “fair return” should be a maximum 
cannot be logically accepted on either legal or economic 
grounds. Under the federal constitution as interpreted 
by the courts a fair return is the amount public service 
concerns must be allowed to earn to avoid confiscation 
of their property. Let us assume 534 per cent marks the 
limit where confiscation begins. In that case if this per- 
centage were accepted as a maximum, the railways would 
be allowed to earn it only in exceptionally good years, and 
in all other years the rates they were allowed to charge 
would be confiscatory because the return earned by them 
in these years would fall below the line of confiscation. 

But the Interstate Commerce Commission is not a 
court with the duty of determining merely whether rates 
are confiscatory. It is an administrative body specifically 
charged by Congress with the duty of determining what 
return the railways must be allowed to earn in order 
permanently to provide adequate transportation. There- 
fore, if it is to comply with the law it must determine on 
economic grounds the return the public welfare requires 
the railways shall earn, and let them earn it. Now, pre- 
sumably acting in this capacity and for this purpose, the 
commission has ruled that the railways should be allowed 
to earn 534 per cent. If its ruling is based on sound 
economic grounds it cannot treat 534 per cent as a maxi- 
mum because this would result in the railways earning less 
than this in most years; and on the commission’s own 
reasoning this would prevent them from adequately en- 
larging and improving their facilities and thereby defeat 
the purpose of the law under which it acts. 

If 534 per cent marks the limit of confiscation, probably 
the constitution does not require this to be treated as a 
minimum, because then the result would be that in most 
years the railways would earn more than that to which 
they can be constitutionally restricted. Likewise, if on 
economic grounds 5% per cent is the return required there 
is no good reason why it should be treated as a minimum 
because in that case the roads would in most years earn 
more than the public welfare required. 

It would appear, on both legal and economic grounds, 
that the words “fair return” must mean an average return 
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earned for periods of years which would not be low 
enough to be confiscatory; which would be high enough 
9 enable the railways to raise sufficient capital by the 
sale of bonds and stocks in reasonable proportions; and 
which would not be high enough to enable the carriers 
to collect from the public more than it was in the public’s 
own interest to pay. Any other conclusion would justify 
a policy of regulation which would be inimical to the 
public welfare, although it is the sole purpose of regula- 
tion to promote the public welfare. 

It is difficult to conceive how any fair and reasonable 
mind could reject this conclusion. If it is sound its appli- 
cation to the present railway situation is obvious. For 
over four years, because of disregard of sound principles, 
the railways as a whole, and each large territorial group 
of them, have had rates fixed for them on which they 
have earned much less net return than they have been 
constitutionally entitled to and than the public welfare 
demands they should earn. The result is that the con- 
fidence of investors in railway securities, which had been 
so largely destroyed, has not been restored. The prices 
for which railway securities are bought and sold are still 
far below their pre-war level. Prices of stocks especially 
are still so low that very few companies would dare try 
to market new issues. Either widespread railroad bank- 
ruptcy or an almost complete cessation of railroad develop- 
ment and improvement must be the result if this condition 
is not changed. The only reasonable way to change it 
is to let the railways for some years earn not only the 
so-called “fair return,’ but enough in excess of it to make 
up a large part or all of the deficiency in fair return 
which has accumulated and which amounted in the four 
years and four months ending December 31, 1924, to no 
less than 1% billion dollars. Nothing can restore the 
confidence of investors in railway securities except a 
policy of regulation which will give them tangible assur- 
ance in the form of adequate net operating income actually 
earned, not merely in one year or two years, but for long 
periods of years, that the railways will be allowed to earn 
a fair average return. 

To begin to talk, as soon as some group of roads 
apparently commences to earn a “fair return,” about re- 
ducing its rates, as if the “fair return” were a maximum, 
is to start an agitation the success of which would com- 
plete the destruction of public confidence in railway securi- 
ties. On the basis of present earnings and expenses it 
would make a difference of less than 4 per cent in rates 
whether the traveling or shipping public should pay the 
railways enough to enable them to earn an average of 5 
per cent or 6 per cent on their tentative valuation. This 
difference in rates and net return might easily, however, 
make the difference between the success and failure of 
the Transportation Act, and between the success of private 
ownership and the impossibility of avoiding government 
ownership. 


Articles in the April 
Railway Mechanical Engineer 


German State Railways Brake Tests. An account of 
the tests made during 1924 by the German State Railways 
of the Westinghouse quick-acting and Kunze-Knorr air 
Page 209. 

Precipitation of Water in Compressed Air Systems, 
by D. W. Lloyd, assistant to general manager, Westing- 
house Air Brake Company, New York. An abstract of 
a paper read before the Manhattan Air Brake Club, New 


brakes. 
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York, February 20, 1925, discussing the proper amount 
of radiation for compressed air cooling required under 
different operating conditions. Page 215. 

The Prevention of Hot Boxes, by T. O. Quinn, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. A discussion of the various causes leading 
to hot box epidemics. A number of remedies are sug- 
gested. Page 217. 

Case Carburising and Hardening Valve Motion Parts, 
by J. E. Burns, Jr., member, research staff, E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co. An article discussing the various factors 
relative to the carburizing or cementation of steel for 
valve motion work. Page 231. 

Repairing Driving Boxes in the Average Size Shop, 
by H. H. Henson, machine shop foreman, Southern, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Contains a number of constructive 
suggestions relative to repairing driving boxes in the 
average size machine shop. Page 236. 

Economies E ffected by the Use of High Purity Oxygen, 
by John J. Crowe and George L. Walker, engineer and 
assistant engineer, respectively, of the apparatus research 
and development department, Air Reduction Sales Com- 
pany. Abstract of a paper presented at the February 16, 
meeting of the American Welding Society, discussing the 
results of tests showing the effect on the consumption of 
gas, of the purity of the oxygen used. Page 239. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Boise, Idaho, Yesterday and Today, by Union Pacific 
Railroad. 23 p. Pub. by Union Pacific System, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Die Eisenbahn im Bild, by John Fuhlberg-Horst. 2 
vol. Pub. by Dieck & Co., Stuttgart. (Printed in 
German. ) 

Judicial Proceedings Respecting the Constitutional 
Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918 and 1920. Toronto 
Electric Commissioners vs. Snider et al. Canadian De- 
partment of Labor. 304 p. Pub. by F. A. Acland, 
Ottawa. 

Public Ownership. A Survey of Public Enterprises, 
State and Federal, in the United States and Elsewhere, by 
Carl D. Thompson. 463 p. Pub. by T. Y. Crowell, New 
York. $3. 

Railways of Central America and the West Indies, by 
W. Rodney Long. 376 p. Pub. by Government Printing 
Office, Washington, 1925. 70 cents. 


Periodicals 


Awards and Decisions of Railroad Labor Board. 
Monthly Labor Review. March, 1925. p. 114-116. 

A Chance for a Harriman. Dropping the War Jinx in 
Commercial Aviation, by Col. H. E. Hartney. Indepen- 
dent. March 28, 1925. p. 355-56, 364. 

Panama Canal Turns Railroad Map Topsy-Turvy, by 
Agnes C. Laut. Forbes. April 1, 1925. p. 818-819, 838. 

Productivity and Efficiency of Labor. Railroad Labor’s 
Accomplishment, 1922 and 1923. Monthly Labor Review. 
March, 1925. p. 92-95. 

Ramsay Condensing Turbo-Electric Locomotive, by 
George F. Jones and T. Laurence Hale. Discussion. 
Mechanical Engineering. April, 1925. p. 235-242. 
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Letters to the Editor 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do not 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed.]| 


Railroad Versus Motor 
Truck Transportation 


Heatu, Mass. 
To THE Epitor: 

A good many branch lines have ceased or are about to 
cease operation and in some cases road transport has been 
substituted. In handling local freight in certain localities 
this may be economically sound. However, there is the 
possibility of the tax on trucks being increased commen- 
surate with the wear caused on the highway. Even if this 
should not occur, rail transportation may be cheaper for 
several reasons. Among them are: 

(1) The friction of metal to metal of a railway is less 
than any kind of tire on a hard road. (2) In an undu- 
lating country usually more power is required for road 
transport, because the power consumed in climbing a hill 
is often not compensated by the descent, as the brakes 
must be used. On a railway the grades are easier and 
many can be coasted with little or no application of brakes, 
thus reclaiming the energy consumed in climbing. (3) 
The distance by rail is in most cases less than by road. 

Other points in which a railway could excel road ser- 
vice are: (1) Speed. No hindrance from other traffic. 
(2) Punctuality, for the same reason. (3) Comfort, par- 
ticularly riding qualities. W. G. Lanpon. 


What is Wrong with 
the College Man?p 


LouisvitLe, Ky. 
To THE Epitor: 

Referring to your editorial on page 729 of the March 
14 issue under the caption “Do Railroads Want College 
Men?” 

Pardon me for presuming to quote from your article 
what appears to me is the answer to your own question : 
“While at college he worked for railroads during four 
summer vacations, one vacation each as a track man, 
brakeman, fireman and shopman.” 

The question is—if this young man really desired to 
take up railroading as his life’s work—why did he not 
select the branch of the service that looked the most 
promising to him for future advancement, or that he pre- 
ferred for other reasons, and specialize in that particular 
department rather than change each season from one de- 
partment to another? Would not any young man, with or 
without a college training, have had the same experience ? 
Railroading is a highly specialized departmental organiza- 
tion divided as follows: Executive, operating, traffic. 
accounting, engineering, mechanical and their several 
branches on down the line. It, therefore, follows that a 
young man with a sincere desire to become a railroad 
man should enter one or the other of these departments in 
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a subordinate capacity and work himself up the ladder in 
the department of his choice, or that appears to hold out 
the best prospects for the future, and stick to it. This 
is the history of all of the eminent railroad men in this 
country. The man who tries to learn it all by jumping 
around from one department to another never gets any- 
where. It is time enough later on to get a working knowl- 
edge of other departments. 

One of the most difficult problems that the departmental 
heads of the railroads have to deal with is to convince a 
college trained man without experience that he must start 
in at the bottom in order to gain the practical training 
absolutely essential to his future success. It is conceded, 
of course, that a college or technical training should en- 
able a young man to make better headway than one with- 
out these advantages. This principle was recognized in 
the mechanical department when the rule was adopted pro- 
viding for a three-year term for special apprentices with 
technical training as compared with four years for a man 
who has not enjoyed the advantages of a technical training. 

The trouble is that college men, as a rule, want to 
start higher up on the ladder than the other fellow instead 
of starting at the same place and climbing faster. This is 
not always the fault of the boys, as parents and others have 
been known to encourage this attitude and it is no easy 
matter to convince them to the contrary. 


C. F. GILeEs, 


Superintendent Machinery, Louisville & Nashville. 


Good Committee Work 


New York Cirvy. 
To THE Epitor: 

I am pleased to see the leading editorial in your issue 
of April 4, “An Unusual Record,” noticing the fine work 
done by the committees of The American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, of which association I have been a 
member many years. When one considers the enormous 
amount of work involved in hunting up the men to do 
the class of work that is required on such committees, and 
getting the working members in line, it is gratifying to 
observe how quickly the information has been distributed 
and the men started in their work. 

The Signal Section of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation can, however, boast of much more prompt action. 
We have been operating for many years under a 
schedule whereby we proof-print all committee member- 
ships and assignments and have them handled through the 
committees’ committee and through the committee of 
direction so expeditiously that they can be approved at 
once by the committee of direction, which starts to func- 
tion immediately after the close of the session. 

This year that committee was called immediately after 
the close of the meeting on March 13, and committee 
assignments and memberships were so adjusted that they 
were available for distribution through the United States 
mail by the individual member roads on the morning of 
March 16. There have already been meetings held of 
these committees. 

Careful planing will conserve all the time possible for 
the men interested in association work, and at the same 
time it saves mileage and time for the railroads. 


H. S. Batciert, 


Secretary, Signal Section, A. R. A. 


Tue LecIsLature or Missouri has passed a bill providing that 
water glasses must be so placed on locomotives that both the 
engineman and fireman will be able to see the water level from 
their seats. 
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Shops Are of Permanent and Fireproof Construction 































Central of Georgia Coach Shops 
Have Efficient Layout 


Two-level construction proves advantageous in new repair 
facilities at Savannah, Ga. 


HE Central of Georgia has recently placed in 
operation at Savannah, Ga., a new passenger 
coach and paint shop of interesting design to 


replace the facilities destroyed by fire in November, 1923. 
The new shops include modern arrangements for the 
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The Truck Yard and the Outside Wall of the Coach Shop 


handling of cars within the shops and the work upon 
them and in addition provide a separate or basement level 
for the more advantageous use of those trades in car 
repairing which are normally located in the main shop 
area. The basement level likewise provides for a large 
amount of storage space not usually available in coach and 
paint shops. The new unit is of modern construction and 
is well-lighted and equipped. As this road operates its 
own sleeping cars, provision has been made for the 
renovation and repair of this type of car as well as for 
all classes of repairs on the other types of passenger equip- 
ment. 
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Two-Level Construction Provides an Economical 
Layout 


The new shops are located on the area formerly occu- 
pied by the old unit with streets on two sides, the old 
transfer table on a third and a three-track truck yard on 
the fourth. In rebuilding the coach and paint shops, the 
old transfer table was continued in use, but was length- 
ened better to accommodate the longer cars now in service. 
The ground upon which the old plant was located is a hill- 
side, with the main shop and terminal facilities located on 
a level approximately 20 ft. above that of the adjacent 
streets. This necessitated the supporting of the major 





The Heating Conduits Are Shown in This View of the 
Lavatory 


part of the old structure on high brick piers and timber 
posts to obviate an exceedingly heavy expense for filling. 
The same problem of expense for filling was met again 
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A Longitudinal Section of the Shops 
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Floor Plan of the Coach and Paint Shop 
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A Typical Beam and Section Under Rails 
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A Transverse Section of the Shops and Beam Under Rail 
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Basement Floor Plan of the Paint Shop 
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when the plans for the new units were being made. An 
analysis of the costs showed that the supported floor 
structure wag the cheaper type of construction and also 
had the additional advantage of making available a large 
amount of much needed floor area through the utilization 
of the space below the paint shop tracks. Accordingly a 
design providing for the use of this otherwise waste 
space was prepared and the building erected. Since there 
were streets on two sides of the shop site and at a level 
corresponding to that desired for the basement floor, it 
was possible to secure ample natural light and ventilation 
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reinforced concrete beams over each row of columns, 
measuring 1 ft. 8 in. wide by 4 ft. deep, and transverse 
reinforced concrete girders under each rail and over each 
column row, all poured integrally and with the flooring 
proper, which was of concrete 6 in. thick. This type of 
construction was found necessary because of the extremely 
concentrated loads which result when modern heavy equip- 
ment is jacked up. Jacking also introduced an eccentricity 
of loading around the rail which was provided for by the 
use of a beam of a width greater than that which would 
be necessary if the loading was confined to one point only. 





7 | 
if ’ 


over practically all of the area that it was desired to use. 

The unit consists of a coach shop and a paint shop 
forming one structure; it is 300 ft. long by 210 ft. 8 in. 
wide. The two sections are separated by a fire wall, mak- 
ing the coach shop 71 ft. 4 in. by 210 ft. 8 in. and the 
paint shop 228 ft. 8 in. by 210 ft. 8 in. The construction 
includes brick walls on concrete foundations, steel sash 
windows, wooden doors, and a steel superstructure. The 
coach shop was built on filled ground and was supported 
by a part of the old foundations, in addition to which 
there was a new pile-supported, reinforced concrete foun- 
dation under the outside long wall. 

The foundations for the walls of the paint shop con- 
sisted in part of the old paint shop foundations which were 
reconstructed or reinforced to conform to the new design. 
A large part of these old foundations were in the form of 
brick arches which gave the sub-structure of the old unit 
a finished appearance. Along the street sides these arches 
were removed where the old brick walls were to be 
retained, and steel sash windows built into these sections. 
New footings and reinforced concrete beams were con- 
structed where necessary and the new outer walls built 
on them. Most of the old arches under the other two 
sides were left open, being reinforced where necessary to 
withstand the additional loads. Those arches adjoining 
the basement area which was to be utilized were filled in 
with concrete in order to give an unbroken wall. 

The floor structure of the paint shop was of reinforced 
concrete girder and column construction. The columns 
were 1 ft. 8 in. by 1 ft. 10 in. in size, reinforced and car- 
ried on concrete footings 8 ft. 6 in. square. They were 
spaced 20 ft. center to center longitudinally and 15 ft. 
transversely. The floor structure consisted of longitudinal 





An Interior of the Paint Shop Before the Scaffolding Supports Were Erected 






These beams have an effective depth of 2 ft. and a width 
of 3 ft. 8 in. The intermediate beams are 18 in. deep and 
12 in. wide. 


Roof Design Gives Excellent Light 


The roof structure of the paint shop is of the saw- 
tooth type with the lines of skylights approximately 180 
ft. long at right angles to the center lines of the tracks. 
This arrangement gives excellent natural light on both 
sides of the cars without shadows or dark sides. From 
the transfer table side there are seven saw-tooth bays of 
30 ft. each and one 30 ft. 6% in. bay of the flat roof type. 
The superstructure is of steel, carrying a timber roof 
construction sheathed with tin on the saw-tooth sections 
and finished with Barrett roofing on the flat sections. The 
roof columns are of steel, spaced on 30 ft. centers trans- 
versely and 15 ft. longitudinally. 

The roof structure of the coach shop consists of steel 
trusses spanning the full width of the shop and carrying 
a double skylight 24 ft. wide and approximately 168 ft. 
long. The roofing is Barrett specification. The clearance 
to the bottom of the trusses is 20 ft. 1% in. This section 
contains two full length and one short track upon which 
all heavy coach repair work is done. In addition to the 
machine tool installation this section is equipped with a 
motor-driven trolley hoist operating the full length of the 
building. The office of the master car builder, a record 
room and a reading room for apprentices are also located 
in this section, the latter room forming a second floor 
over the office and record room. 

The paint shop, which is also used for light repairs, is 
separated from the coach shop by a fire wall and con- 
tains 9 tracks, each approximately 190 ft. long. The 
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arrangement is such that open areas have been provided 
along the walls on all sides except at the doors to. the 
transfer table. The section along the fire wall has been 
utilized for the lavatory, toilet, shower bath and locker 
facilities for the shop employees, with separate installa- 
tions for white and colored employees. These facilities 


are separated from the main shop area by a partition about 











Lower Street Levels Enabled the Use of a Basement and Gave 
Excellent Light 


7 ft. high and are thus subject to the same general shop 
conditions of heat, light and ventilation. The two sections 
along the outer wall are used for work benches, closed 
varnish drying racks, and other similar facilities, a paint 
storage room of sufficient capacity to cover daily require- 
ments, two stairways to the basement and two 5-ton auto- 
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slide up and down on these supports and are held in 
position by a cast-iron trigger latching over the rivets. 
The flooring, as stated, is of concrete, the section around 
the rails being recessed and filled and waterproofed with 
asphalt. Outlets for portable lights and for power, gas, 
water and steam are located along the roof columns be- 
tween tracks. 


The Basement Provides Space for a Variety of Work 


The basement area was divided into a number of sec- 
tions by permanent walls, only about two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the area being floored for regular use. This 
floored section is separated from the unfloored part by a 
permanent wall and is in general that part of the base- 
ment that adjoins the outer walls facing the streets, 
although some back space has been utilized for storage 
purposes since natural light is not a necessity for this 
purpose. Additional lavatory and toilet facilities have 
been placed on a mezzanine floor in one corner of the 
basement. This is followed in turn around the outer wall 
by the tin shop and the cabinet, electrical and upholstery 
shops. These various shop sections are not separated from 
each other by partitions but are merely assigned -desig- 
nated areas. Along the inner dividing wall there are 
located separate rooms for lacquering, acid and potash 
vats, glueing, pickling, paint storage, cleaning and drying 
cushions, etc., and recessed spaces for buffing wheels and 
for cushion and chair storage. 

In view of the large amount of space which this base- 
ment made available, a large section has been set aside for 
the use of unrelated activities—the stationery and multi- 
graphing departments of the stores department. The un- 
floored section of the basement is not used for any purpose 
other than for the heating plant although it is suitable for 
future use for storage and other similar purposes when the 
necessity arises. The coach shop, the paint shop and the 
basement section are equipped for fire protection with 
hose reels and fire extinguishers located at intervals and 











The Use of a Basement Level Provided a Greatly Increased Space Not Often Found in Coach and Paint Shops 


matic electric elevators with platforms of 6 ft. by 12 ft. 
and 7 ft. by 14 ft. respectively. A truckway has been 
provided longitudinally through the center of the floor 
area. The scaffolding supports are of an interesting de- 
sign being made from channels riveted together with 
sleeves over the rivets to hold the channels 1% in. apart. 
Cast-iron brackets counterweighted for easy handling 


by a complete overhead Grinnell sprinkler system, includ- 
ing a total of 1,407 automatic nozzles. The floors in the 
basement consist of 5 inches of concrete, reinforced with 
wire mesh. 

The heating system consists of two Sirocco units de- 
livering hot air to two main ducts; it is distributed by 
means of overhead metal conduits with outlets at various 
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points. Heat is only necessary for about 45 days of the 
year and ordinarily the main shops can be brought up to 
a working temperature in about one-half an hour. How- 
ever, during such times, one unit is kept going during the 
entire day in order that the basement sections can be kept 
comfortable. 

The new coach and paint shops were designed by and 
erected under the supervision of the engineering depart- 
ment of the Central of Georgia, C. K. Lawrence, chief 
engineer, J. B. Maddock, engineer of bridges and build- 
ings, and G. A. Belden, architect. The contractors were 
the George B. Swift Company, Chicago, general contrac- 
tor; the Steel Products Company, Savannah, furnished 
and erected the structural steel; the Allison Steel Products 
Company, Chester, Pa., the sash; the Allan Engineering 
& Manufacturing Co., Savannah, the heating and scaf- 
folds; and the American Elevator & Machine Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky., the elevators. 


Crossing at Cottondale, Fla., 
With Triple Warnings 


HE engraving shown herewith is from a photo- 
graph taken at Cottondale, Fla., on the Atlanta 
& St. Andrews Bay Railway where the Road 
Department of the state of Florida has installed barriers, 
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of the warning depending on the size of the automobile’s 
lights. Cottondale is at the intersection of the Atlanta & 
St. Andrews Bay with the east and west line of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville. 


Fuel for Road Locomotives 


WasuHInctTon, D. C. 

HE Bureau of Statistics of the Interstate Com- 

merce Commission has begun the publication oj 

a new statistical statement showing the consump- 
tion and cost of coal and fuel oil for road locomotives in 
freight and passenger train service (charged to operating 
expenses) for Class I railways in the United States. The 
report is compiled from 160 reports (Form OS-E) repre- 
senting 175 steam railways, not including switching and 
terminal companies. For the month of January these 
roads consumed 9,209,561 net tons of coal, as compared 
with 9,436,057 tons in January, 1924, at an average cost 
of $2.82 a ton against $3.23 in January last year. They 
also consumed 185,665,593 gallons of fuel oil, at an aver- 
age cost of 2.87 cents a gallon, against 188,824,775 gal- 
lons at an average cost of 2.46 cents a gallon, in January, 
1924. The total cost of coal in January, 1925, was 
$25,932,394 as compared with $30,638,594 for January, 
1924, and the total cost of oil was $5,330,681 as compared 
with $4,638,939 in January, 1924. The lowest cost for 
coal is shown for the Pocahontas district, $1.83 for Jan- 








one on each side of the railroad, to compel drivers of auto- 
mobiles to limit their speed before passing over the 
crossing. 

The “island” which appears in the foreground of the 
picture is 10 ft. wide at its widest part, and the curb on 
the left begins 70 ft. short of the ends of the ties of the 
railroad track. The curved section of the curbing joins 
the straight section at a point 20 ft. short of the ends of 
the ties. The curve, as shown, is sharp enough to com- 
pel moderate speed. At the edge of the roadway is a stout 
fence, the Page “Hi-Way” Guard, made of a heavy 
resilient link web. This fence, supported on heavy posts, 
is said to have stopped automobiles traveling as fast as 
45 miles an hour. 

sesides the curve, made visible at a distance by the white 
curbing, the motorist is warned by the usual “RR” sign, 
beneath which is a red reflector that becomes a stop signal 
in the face of automobiles approaching at night, the value 





Crossing Barriers at Cottondale, Fla., Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay Railway 












uary, 1925, as against $2.62 for January last year. The 
coal figures subject to revision are as follows: 


Net tons consumed Cost per ton! Total cost? 
District and region SEEN tt comets eee 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Eastern District: 
New Eng. Region?. 364,064 376,615 $4.83 $5.50 $1,757,683 $2,069,694 
Great Lakes Region 1,702,963 1,745,764 3.05 3.53 5,192,271 6,158,363 
Central East. Region 2,283,350 2,286,164 2.41 2.83 5,493,752 6,466,189 
Total, Eastern 
District ..++ 4,350,377 4,408,543 2.86 3.33 12,443,706 14,694,237 


Southern District: 


Pocahontas Region.. 515,283 509,933 1.83 2.62 941,294 1,334,765 
Southern Region.... 1,549,862 1,603,531 2.54 3.06 3,929,840 4,908,491 
Total, Southern 
District .. 2,065,145 2,113,464 2.36 2.95 4,871,134 6,243,256 
Western District: 
Northwestern Region 1,121,665 1,188,152 3.23 3.52 3,620,803 4,176,587 
Central West. Region 1,260,045 1,335,652 2.96 3.17 3,726,946 4,232,319 
Southwestern Region 412,329 390,246 3.08 3.31 1,269,805 1,291,639 
Total, Western 
District .. . 2,794,039 2,914,050 3.08 3.33 8,617,554 9,700,545 
United States ....... 9,209,561 9,436,057 2.82 3.25 25,932,394 30,638,038 





1 Invoice price plus freight charges. 


2Includes Boston & Albany, which is included with New York Central 
System in Summary of Revenues and Expenses. 
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The Pennsylvania’s New Rule Book 


Thorough revision utilizes observations of many operating 
officers in past 15 years 


HE Pennsylvania Railroad, now operating 10,509 

miles of line, has completed a very thorough 

revision of its train-rule book, including both the 
standard and the non-standard sections of the code, and 
is to put it in force on all divisions on April 26. While 
there is no very radical change in any feature of train 
operating practice, there are numerous additions and 
modifications which serve to bring together, in one book, 
the results of a large number of experience-lessons 
founded on the careful observations of scores or hun- 
dreds of Pennsylvania operating officers who have been 
working under the code in its present form for the past 
15 years. 

Making standard throughout the Pennsylvania System 
the A. R. A. rule to use a flag (or a lantern) in addition 
to the fixed semaphore (or position-light signal) in all 
cases where a train is to be stopped for orders, is one of 
the outstanding changes. Provision of whistle signals 
fer calling in flagmen when running against the current 
of traffic is another. “Track cars”—meaning the small 
four-wheel gasoline motors used by track repair forces 
and signal maintainers—have been made the subject of 
a simplified chapter. A new clearance card and two 
new caution cards are prescribed; and any important 
movement of a train except by a fixed signal or by a card 
evidently is intended, henceforth, to be a rare occurrence. 

These and other changes are set forth more in detail 
below. 

A new section of 56 rules—numbered 700 to 755 in- 
clusive—brings together a great number of subjects 
hitherto dealt with in the time tables—each division of 
the road by itself. These rules, heretofore wholly ignored 
in the standard book, are very numerous and, of course, 
not always alike on different divisions; and the composi- 
tion of this section involved the reading and comparing 
of about 7,000 rules. The Pittsburgh division time-table, 
for example, has over 80 pages of rules. This number 
includes, of course, many which are strictly local to that 
division, and which must continue, as now, division rules, 
not System rules. 

The “general definitions” are amplified to give clearer 
and more exact meanings to the words engine, engineman, 
track-car (meaning motor-car, used by track repair men) ; 
driver (meaning the operator of a track-car) and train- 
order signal. A train-order signal is a flag or lantern, 
red or yellow, displayed in addition to the fixed signal, 
when the operator has an order to hold a train or orders 
to be delivered to a train. The fixed signal has no name 
viven to it in this paragraph, but it is probably always a 
block signal. 

The definitions of home signal, distant signal, and 
dwarf signal are included in these “general definitions” 
preceding the train rules. 

Rules 2 and 3. There is no mention of watch inspection 
here or elsewhere. 

Rule 12 provides that the motion of the hand or flag 
(in the day time) to give a stop signal, shall be above 
the shoulder. 

Rule 12h provides that when a train has more than 
one engine and they are headed in opposite directions 
the conductor must see that hand signals are given 
intelligibly and unmistakably. Rule 16 has a similar 
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supplement. Standard rule 12h is here numbered 13. 

Rule 14 is amplified to cover whistle practice when 
trains are running against the current of traffic. Standard 
rule 13 becomes 14w. 

Rule 17a; dimming of headlights; six paragraphs. 

Rule 20; (green flags) on portions of the road these 
green flags and lights are not used. 

Rule 26 throws responsibility on each of two or more 
gangs of car repairers who may be at work at the same 
time, on the same track. The rule is otherwise amplified. 

Rule 27 is modified to provide for practice where 
“grade signals” are used. 

Rule 33a.—Switch tenders (main track) use a green 
flag or light to give proceed signals. 

Rule 34 reads: “Immediately upon seeing a fixed- 
signal affecting the movement of their train, the engine- 
man and fireman must, and when practicable the trainmen 
will, call its indication by name to each other.” The 
management believes that firemen can do their firing when 
not approaching a signal which they must see. In case 
of a train of cars being pushed, this rule applies to the 
trainmen who are on the leading car. 

Rule 75 consists of five paragraphs, relating to exam- 
inations of bulletin boards when coming on duty, etc. 

Rule 80, eleven paragraphs, regulates the use of track- 
cars. Rules 85, 90, 93, 94 and 97 have interesting addi- 
tions or supplementary paragraphs. 

Rule 99 follows the A. R. A. standard, naming no 
specific distance to which a flagman must go. A paragraph 
is added reading: “Conductors and enginemen are 
responsible for the protection of their trains.” 

Rule 100a requires flagmen, signaling a train having 
two or more locomotives in front, to notify each engine- 
man why he has been flagged. 

Rule 10la contains cautions applicable to the movement 
of steam derricks, ditchers, etc. When adjacent tracks are 
obstructed in such circumstances and flagmen are sent 
out, the locomotive whistle must not be used to recall 
them. 

Rules 102, 103 and 104 are much amplified. Rule 
103 requires that when trains are frequently pushed, a 
“hack-up hose’” and whistle must be used. With this 
appliance the engineman is relieved from the requirement 
that he shall stop if he cannot see the motions of the 
man on the leading car. Standard rule 105 does not 
appear. Many differences appear in 105-108. 

The remaining rules below 200 vary somewhat from 
those in the standard code as regards arrangement. 

Rules 150-153 provide regulations for using cross- 
overs, etc. 


Telegraphic Train-Orders 


Rule 206 specifies four classes of locomotives. Rule 
208 does not include the meeting point in the address. 
Rule 221 differs, in some details, from the standard. 
Rule 22la provides for the use of both semaphore (or 
light-signal) and a flag or lantern, and reads, in part: 

“When a train order is to be delivered to a train, the 
fixed-signal must be displayed at stop for the track and 
in the direction of the approaching train, and a train- 
order signal [flag or lantern] must be displayed in the 
place provided for the purpose, a red train-order signal 
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indicating ‘31’ orders, or ‘19’ orders that restrict the 
superiority of the train at that point; a yellow train-order 
signal indicating other ‘19’ orders.” Operators must not 
clear these signals for an approaching train unless they 
know that the train is not the one to which orders are 
addressed. This combination of signals must be acknowl- 
edged by the engineman by two short sounds of the 
engine whistle. 

The two remaining paragraphs of 22la regulate the 
delivery of Form 19 at the meeting point, and also the 
delivery of orders without stopping the train. A “19” 
train-order must not be used to restrict the superiority 
of a train unless the movement is protected by some form 
of block signals. 

Rule 22lc reads: “The operating lever must be blocked 
with a standard blocking device by the operator, leverman 
or signalman, to indicate that the operation of the lever 
is restricted— 

“When train orders are received either to hold trains, 
or which restrict the movement of trains. 

“When tracks, switches or signals are undergoing 
repairs, or when tracks are obstructed.” 

The explanation of the forms of train orders fills 11 
pages. Form H has been amplified to require a work 
train to protect itself against extras in both directions, 
in accordance with the A. R. A. standard. Form R is 
provided for moving trains against the current of traffic. 

Rule 251 provides for making block signals superior 
to time-table authority. 

Following this section, there are 12 pages containing 
Rules 275-290, inclusive, which describe the standard 
signal aspects, with colored illustrations; with a note, 
pasted in, to the effect that on divisions where non- 
standard signals are still in use they must be described 
in the time table. 

These pasted-in notes, printed on pink leaves, will be 
found at a dozen places in the book. Four of them 
contain the requisites for installation of the manual block 
system, the controlled manual block system, the automatic 
block. system and interlockings. Others contain notes 
calling attention to what certain rules do not require, etc. 
Pink leaves appear only in the books given to officers. 

We note the main points in which the signal aspects 
are different from general practice. 

All signal blades are yellow. 

Rule 275, stop signal; six illustrations. A semaphore 
blade with a round end, when inclined upward 45 degrees 
is a. permissive block signal, showing a yellow light at 
night., On such a signal the second arm has a square 
end .and. displays, at night, when horizontal, two red 
lights, side by side. Passenger trains must not accept 
a permissive block signal. A semaphore with round end, 
having no second arm, has the red lights side by side in 
the same location as the second arm. The dwarf sema- 
phore stop signal shows a purple light at night. 

Rule 276, stop-and-proceed signal, three illustrations. 
The position-light signal is distinguished from a simple 
stop signal by a single light below the group of three. 

Rule 277, grade signal; same as 276, except that the 
second arm of a semaphore, when horizontal, shows a 
vellaw light, and below all the lights or arms there is a 
yellow disk bearing the letter G. Under this signal heavy 
freight,.trains proceed without stopping into an occupied 
block, but not faster than 15 miles an hour. 

Rule 278, caution-slow-speed signal, five illustrations. 
The position-light signal has, below the main group, three 
lights arranged diagonally, the lower one at the right 
and the higher at the left. With a two-arm semaphore, 
the upper .arm stands horizontal and the lower one 45 
degrees upward. . Indication: “proceed, with caution, not 
over 15 miles an hour.” 
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Rule 279, slow-speéed sigtial: two illustrations. These 
show position-light aspects only. The main group is hori- 
zontal; below are the three lights in a diagonal line, the 
lower one at the /eft. Indication: “proceed, not faster 
than 15 miles an hour, prepared to stop at next signal.” 

Rule 280, permissive block signal; three illustrations. 
The position-light signal consists of three lights arranged 
diagonally, with lower light on the right. The semaphore 
has a round end and inclines 45 degrees upward. The 
second arm has two red lights, as before noted. 

Rule 282, caution signal. The position-light signal 
shows three lights, diagonal, with lower light at the right; 
and it differs from 280 in having a single light below the 
group. The semaphore has a fish-tail end and shows a 
yellow light. The second arm is like the first; if no 
second arm, the yellow light in its place is in a vertical 
line with the main light. This is the usual distant signal 
for a switch. If a train passing this signal is running 
faster than half its maximum authorized speed, it must 
be at once slackened to that rate. 

Rule 283, approach signal; eight illustrations. The 
position-light signal has the three lights, diagonal, with 
the lower light at the left. Like rule 282, this requires 
speed to be limited to one-half the maximum authorized. 


Rule 284, approach-restricting signal; six illustrations. 
This is the cautionary signal two blocks back from a stop 
signal. The position-light signal, three lights, diagonal, 
and below the main signal three lights in a vertical line. 
The semaphore signal shows the main arm 45 degrees 
upward and the second arm vertical; the upper arm at 
night shows a yellow light and the lower one a green 
light. The speed at the next signal must be not over one- 
half maximum, and not over thirty miles an hour. 

Rule 285, clear restricting signal; three illustrations. 
The position-light signal shows three lights, horizontal, 
with three vertical below; the semaphore shows the upper 
arm horizontal with a red light and the lower one vertical 
with a green light. The speed must be not over half the 
maximum and not over 30 miles an hour. 

Rule 286, clear signal; 10 illustrations. In these illus- 
trations all types show the upper signal vertical ; but there 
is one showing two fish-tail arms, the lower one of which 
inclines 45 degrees upward and shows a yellow light. 

Rule 287, clear block signal. This arrangement is for 
use with the manual block system. The position-light 
signal has a single light below the group, as in Rule 276. 
The semaphores have round ends and there is a second 
arm showing two red lights horizontal. Rule 288, take- 
siding-indicator. The position-light signal for this indi- 
cation consists of four lights set at the corners of a square 
with a fifth light in the center. 

Rule 289, red train-order signal; a red flag with a red 
light, to be used in addition to the fixed signal. 

Rule 290, a yellow flag, with a yellow light (for “19” 
orders which do not restrict rights). 


Block and Interlocking Signal Rules 


Following the signal illustrations come the signal rules ; 
301-375, manual block system; 401-473, controlled 
manual; 501-514, automatic block system; 601-685, inter- 
lockings. Rule 307 provides for protection by the manual 
block signal rules when a waiting train has to be set off 
on a main track. Rule 505b contains the same provision 


to apply where automatic signals are in use. 

Rule 301 instead of describing the aspects, refers the 
reader back to rules 275, etc. 

Rule 311 and the corresponding subsequent rules speak 
of signal levers not as “in the normal position,” but as 
“in the position displaying the most restricted signal 
indication.” 
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Rule 317d provides for block operations within yard 
limits, consistent with Rule 93. 

Rule 419, under which a manual signal is put at stop 
after a passing train has cleared the signal 300 ft., is 
modified to omit the 300 ft. rule if there is protection by 
a distant signal. 

Rules 319a and 419a provide for the movement of 
trains between two block signals, one in the rear of the 
other, both controlled by the same biock station. 

Rule 326 is modified to save time in moving a train 
out of a side track after meeting another. Rule 342, for 
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FORM | FORM 


D | PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM 
CAUTION CARD 


Station. Mt. an 











To Conductor and Engii Train on track. 








Means of communication have failed: 

1. (FOR WON-INTERLOCKED BLOCK-SIGNAL AND INTERLOCKING BLOCK-SIGWAL THAT 
DOES NOT GOVERN MOVEMENTS WITHIN INTERLOCKING)—You may proceed with caution 
under Stop-signal expecting to find track obstructed. 

2. (FOR OTHER INTERLOCKING-SIGNALS)—The Interlocking-signal displayed governs 
movements within the interlocking only; movements into the block must be made with 
caution, expecting to find track obstructed. 


2; hi 
J 





receiving this card properly filled owt and signed by the signalman 





Conductors and engi 
will be governed as follows: 

At non-interlocked Block signals, and interlocking Block signals that do not govern movements within 
interlocking. train may proceed with caution under Stop-signal prepared to stop short of any obstruction. 

At other interlocking signals, in making a movement within the interlocking, be governed by the Inter- 
locking signal for such movements only; trains may proceed into the block with caution, prepared to stop 
short of any obstruction 

When this card is used at interlockings, it must be delivered to the engineman before a signal to 
proceed is displayed for his train. 











closing a block station, has been rearranged so as to avoid 
keeping signal men on duty unnecessarily. 

Rules 340a and 375 have been revised to facilitate and 
safeguard the movement of trains when a block station 
which has been closed is reopened. 

In the requisites for the installation of interlocking 
signals the use of distant signals is mandatory. Rule 
605, which makes interlocking signals superior to time 
table rights, applies only where there is full distant signal 
protection. 

Rule 667 stipulates that a locomotive must not stand 
over movable parts of interlocking, during freezing 
weather “if possible to avoid it.” 

The present book contains a new clearance card and 
two new caution cards, forms C, D, and F. The old 
clearance card, form A, for use particularly on single 
track, does not appear in the new book. The new forms 
are 6 in. wide by 434 in. in height and, like most “cards” 
of this kind, are printed on thin paper, though not so 
thin as that used for train orders. One of the caution 
cards is shown herewith in facsimile, reduced about one- 
third in width and height. 

The regulations for the use of these cards are found 
in rules 629 and 663. A card instead of a hand signal 
must always be used when it is necessary to authorize a 
train to pass an interlocking signal at stop. A train 
must not be authorized to pass such a signal if it is 
physically possible to clear the signal. If a train is author- 
ized to pass an interlocking signal at stop, when it is 
physically impossible to set it in the proceed position, 
the card definitely places the responsibility on the engine- 
man to “run expecting to find track obstructed, broken 
rail or switch not properly set.” 

The old practice was that in the case of means of com- 
munication having failed, a train was authorized by card 
to pass an interlocking block signal at stop, although it 
was entirely possible to set the signal in a proceed position. 
The new rules provide that in such cases the train is in- 
structed by card that signal displayed governs its move- 
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ments within the interlocking only, and movements ‘within 
the block must be in accordance with instructions con- 
tained on the card; the signal is then set in proper proceed 
position. The reason for this change in manner of opera- 
tion is that in many instances the signalman has no prac- 
tical means of definitely determining that the route 
through the interlocking controlled by a certain signal is 
all right until that signal is set in the proceed position. 


New “Standard” Rule 


Following the signal rules there are 56 new rules— 
Nos. 700-755—covering a variety of subjects heretofore 
dealt with in different ways, on different divisions, by 
means of rules printed in the time tables. These rules are: 


700. Trains standing on grades. 730. Passenger trains extend beyond 
701. Coal and water. station platform. , 
702. Equipment failures. 31. Keep station crossings clear. 
703. Train inspection by crews. 32. Track fence gates locked. 

704. Hours of service law. 33. Public crossings, teams, 

705. Vision, glasses, goggles. 34. Warning before moving cars. 
706. Uniforms. 35. Flying switches and inspection 
707. Side and trap doors on vesti- of cars containing explosives, 
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bule passenger cars. i 7 ete. 
708. Refuse not to be thrown from 736. Hand switches and derails. 
moving trains. 737. Marker lamps and other signs 


709. Station announcements. % or lights on rear of trains. 
710. Sleeping passengers not to be 738. Acetylene gas. 


disturbed. 739. Snow-burning oil. 
711. Starting passenger trains, two 740. Automobile car end doors se- 
or more engines. cured, 
712, Sleeping car guard. 741. Attendants with live stock or 
713. Decors closed, cold weather. other freight. 
714. Keep aisles clear. 742. Passenger car buffer plates. 
715. Passengers, seating of, and 743. Track scales, 
riding rear platform. 744. Refrigerator car doors. 
716. Blind persons, care of. 745. Wooden flat cars. 
717. Ejectments. 746. Long cars without pivoted 
718. Passenger service disarranged, head couplers. 


inform passengers. 747. Information concerning _ ship- 
719. Engineman pilot, run engine. ments unlawful. 
720. Electrically lighted cars, train 748. Commercial telegrams, delivery 
line wires. of, 
721. Theatrical effects; doors se- 749. Cars stored on tracks, cross- 
cured; report irregularities. overs or turn-outs equipped 
722. Cars consigned to “‘order.” with track circuits. 
723. Flags and lamps carried on 750. Dead engines in freight trains, 


engines. disabled engines and foreign 

724. Eliminate emission of smoke engines moving under own 
by engine crews. power. 

725. Heavy road machinery and 751. Forest and grass fires. 
farming implements at grade 752. Contagious and infectious dis- 
crossings. eases. 

726. Baggage trucks. 753. Union news agents. 

727. Spitting in cars and stations. 754. Selling articles unauthorized. 

728. Passenger trains make-up. 755 Personal injuries. 

729. Cars on sidings near public 
crossings. 


The last rule, No. 755, fills seven pages and deals with 
first aid, resuscitation, etc., and includes two illustrations. 

Following this chapter there are the usual rules, 800- 
832, for different classes of employees, beginning with 
trainmasters, station masters and passenger conductors, 
and ending with highway crossing watchmen. This last 
rule, No. 832, fills three pages and goes much more into 
detail than the former rule. Red is the standard night 
color for signaling to persons on the highway. 

The rules in this part of the Pennsylvania book, now 
as heretofore, are notable for being condensed to an 
extreme. For example the rule for passenger brakemen, 
No. 804, which in the book of one railroad recently 
brought out fills five pages, here fills but a trifle more 
than one page. This rule, which is a sample of the style 
of all of the Pennsylvania rules in this section of the book 


is as follows: 


The Passenger Brakeman reports to and receives his instructions from 
the Train Master. He must obey the orders of the Station Masters and 
Yard Masters. While on duty he is under the direction of the conductor. 

He must report for duty in uniform at the appointed time; assist in 
making up his train when required; give polite attention to the wants of 
passengers, avoiding unnecessary conversation. When passing through 
sleeping cars, do so quietly so as not to disturb passengers; at each station 
stop announce distinctly the. name of the station; where trains are to 
stop fcr meals, make such announcement and’ the length of stop. 

tt is his duty to attend to the: brakes when necessary; be provided 
with, take care of, and properly display train signals; attend to the light- 
ing, heating and ventilation of the cars, open and close the car doors, and 
assist the conductor in the proper disposition of passengers, in preventing 
them from riding on the platforms, except as prescribed by the rules, or 
in any way violating the regulations provided for their safety; in preserving 
order: and in all things requisite for the safe and prompt movement of 
the train and the comfort of passengers. 

He must immediately go back to protect the train, where the rules re- 
wire it, without waiting for signal or instructions to do so. hen more 
than one brakeman is used on a train the rear brakeman must perform this 
duty, and the front brakeman must in like manner’ protect: the front of - 

the train when the fireman cannot leave the engine. 
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Longer Justified 


Only one of several important measures which were 
suggested by Mr. Loree at Beaumont 


New York 
To THE Epitor: 

My attention has been called to the five-column letter 
of R. C. Duff, president of the Waco, Beaumont, Trinity 
& Sabine Railway Company, in your issue of April 4, page 
870, in which Mr. Duff makes reference to me. 

It may be that some of your readers would like to 
know what I actually said in my address at Beaumont, 
Texas, on March 5, last, and I am, therefore, asking you 
to print the attached extracts therefrom as published in 
the “Beaumont Enterprise” of March 6, 1925. 

L. F. Loree, 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Kansas City Southern. 
* + * * + 


N the olden times, in the stillness of the night, the 

cry of the watchman might be heard in the streets, 

“It is 12 o'clock of a starry night and all’s well.” 
In these days our information comes from so many 
sources, covers so many matters of interest and so lacks 
precision, that it is far from carrying with it the infor- 
mative impetus that one got from the watchman of the 
early days. 

What is the information we now receive: If, from the 
babble of voices, we seek to make out the purport of the 
cries we hear, we are told by the investor and the enter- 
priser that the inheritance tax is destructive of capital, 
that the graduated income tax is destructive of initiative, 
and that the incentive which has been at the base of our 
industrial progress is being so removed by these con- 
fiscatory taxes as to threaten the withdrawal of many upon 
whom we must depend not alone for progress in the 
future but for even the maintenance of our present 
standards. 

We are told by the farmer that in a community whose 
business profits and whose wages for labor have been pro- 
tected by a tariff from the destructive competition of the 
less fortunate countries in Europe, his industry has re- 
ceived no corresponding protection, or none of which he 
can make practical use. 

We are told by the railroads, the greatest of our organ- 
ized industries, that because of the wages and the con- 
ditions of employment prescribed during the period of 
federal control, they are unable to earn 534 per cent, even 
upon a valuation now totally inadequate because based 
on the low prices and wages of 1914 and that their earn- 
ings not only furnish no sufficient return upon the value 
of their plant but do not permit of its proper maintenance 
nor afford a structure of credit inviting investment money 
for its expansion. 


Some Facts About the Railroads 


In support of the position taken by railroad owners, I 
want to offer some evidence in brief outline. In a recent 
decision one of the members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission said : “ Notwithstanding the fact that approxi- 
mately $5,500,000,000 of new money was put into the 
railways between 1912 and 1922 at the rate of approxi- 
mately $550,000,000 per vear, the aggregate market value 
of stocks and bonds of the carriers, indicated by market 
quotations, which was upwards of $15,000,000,000 in 
1912, declined to approximately $13,000,000,000 in 1922. 
Deducting the new money from the 1922 figures would 
leave less than $8,000,000,000 to represent the shrunken 
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value indicated by market quotations of capital investment 
which in 1912 was regarded as worth upwards of 
$15,000,000,000.” 

Is it surprising then that in recent years more miles 
of railway have been abandoned than constructed: 
Whereas, there have been in former times years in which 
ten and twelve thousand miles of additional track were 
laid, the annual report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for 1924 shows that in the previous year cer- 
tificates were issued authorizing the construction of 427 
miles of railway, and the abandonment of 532 miles. 

In the New York Stock Exchange there are daily trans- 
actions in stocks of railroads, public utilities and indus- 
trial corporations, both the offerings and the bids being 
carefully tabulated and widely published. The records 
show that during the period of great activity, from 
November 5, 1924, to February 16, 1925, inclusive, the 
total transactions in stocks represented the sales and pur- 
chase of 145,921,600 shares, but so relatively slight was 
the interest in railways that only 33,809,900 railway shares 
exchanged hands ; that is, the sale of railway stocks formed 
but 23.17 per cent of the total sales. 

As to prices: Taking the Dow-Jones averages, which 
are the standard commonly applied, it appears that the 
lowest average for the 20 industrial securities that are 
represented which was attained during the year 1906 was 
$85.18; for the 20 railway stocks represented, the lowest 
average in the same year was $120.30. On February 18, 
1925, the corresponding average for industrials was 
$120.07 and for railways $99.55. That is to say, the 
industrial average had increased 40.96 per cent and the 
railway average had decreased 17.25 per cent. 

Consequent upon the panic of 1907 the group of rail- 
road stocks selected as a barometer reflected a decline from 
the high to the low prices in the market of 45 per cent. 
Consequent upon the outbreak of the world war, these 
same stocks reflected a decline from the high to the low 
prices in the market of 43 per cent. The present quota- 
tion of these same stocks reflects a decline of 35 per cent 
from the high of November 3, 1919, so that they may be 
truly said to be selling today at panic prices. Meanwhile 
the industrial stocks in the list have overcome all of their 
losses and are today selling at prices somewhat above 
those of 1919. 

The Seat of the Trouble 

What is the cause of this calamity fraught as it is with 
peril to the country? It is due entirely and solely to the 
unceasing burdensome and destructive legislation of the 
Federal Congress and the state legislatures. When public 
affairs press for disposition the legislator must find a 
remedy. He is seldom fitted either by experience or by 
capacity to deal with the subject intelligently and the pro- 
posal he puts forward is. but little more than a gambling 
venture, too often colored by selfish motives. When time 
proves his remedy to be futile he must again deal with 
the question and his recourse is to substitute a new trial 
horse for the disabled one, and this because he lacks the 
capacity and the industry necessary to identify the causes 
of his first failure and to overcome them. His second 
venture being no more successful than his first, he repeats 
the process without end. 

The Interstate Commerce Act was adopted in 1887 and 
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for the first 19 years did no great amount of harm, but in 
1906 there was enacted the Hepburn Act, in 1910 the 
Mann-La Follette Act, in 1913 the Valuation Act, in 1916 
the Adamson Act, in 1918 the Babylonian Captivity by 
the federal government for 26 months; and, finally, the 
Transportation Act of February 28, 1920, was passed. 
It is in these last 19 years that the railroads have been so 
nearly destroyed. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, not free to exercise its own judgment but delegated 
to carry out the will of its creator, the Congress, and 
faced year after year with new legislation frequently 
reflecting mutually destructive views, has not been able to 
aid the executives of the railroads in endeavoring to pre- 
serve their properties with the consequence that the tests 
that I have applied indicate the extent to which the public 
has been made apprehensive and deems this character of 
investment relatively unsafe while under political domi- 
nation. 


What the Communities Have at Stake 


Vital as this condition is to the railroads and their 
owners, the communities they serve have even more at 
stake. It has been well said that “everything in life from 
marriage to manslaughter turns on speed and the cost at 
which many things and thoughts can be shifted from one 
place to another. If you can tie up a nation’s transport, 
you can take her off your books. When a nation is lost 
the underlying cause of the collapse is always that she 
cannot handle her transport.” 

The thing which this community and this Southwestern 
country ought ceaselessly to watch, for its own well 
being, is the character of its transport. Of the transpor- 
tation agencies available, steam railroad transportation 
bulks so large as to minimize all other methods. Unless 
this can be kept adequate, immediate, rapid, and cheap, 
the community will surely stagnate and may perish. 

What can be done to insure satisfactory transportation ? 
First, let us consider the adequacy of the existing plant. 
In preparing its New Year’s issue, the Railway Age sent 
out a list of 10 questions to railroad officers generally and 
then asked one question each of several officers. The 
question they asked me was as to the increased business 
that could be taken on without further increasing the rail- 
road facilities. There are in the United States some 
253,000 miles of railroad. Because of the exhaustion of 
the resources they were built to serve, construction of com- 
peting lines of superior character, the destructive effect of 
automobile competition and other circumstances, there are 
as a minimum 30,000 miles that should be taken up and 
abandoned. Of the remaining 223,000 miles, half of the 
business of the country is handled on about 25,000 miles 
of railroad, and the remaining 198,000 miles get along 
as best they can on the other half. 

The conclusion I finally reached was that the railroad 
plant could take on about 25 per cent more business than 
was handled in 1923. This margin is not sufficient to make 
the situation comfortable. We have frequently had years 
when the business increased 10 per cent, some annual in- 
creases of 15 per cent, and one of 26 per cent, so that we 
have barely a two-year margin. The extension of railroad 
facilities is difficult. The right-of-way is long and nar- 
row, making building difficult while a growing business 
must be handled simultaneously with new construction. 
Projects of considerable magnitude require from two to 
five years for completion. Upon the lines of denser traffic 
a margin of 50 per cent is none too much. This would, of 
course, not be true of equipment, which can be much more 
readily produced. 

Looking then to the future, I suggest that we should 
not undertake new construction unless the reason there- 
for is the unquestion need of the community. If the 
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facilities furnished by the existing lines are inadequate the 
matter should be brought to their attention and every 
opportunity given them to rectify their shortcomings. If 
new construction is undertaken, it should only be permitted 
when it is of the first class; that is, the grade should not 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent, the track should be laid 
with rail of not less than 85-lb. to the yard, bridges should 
be rated for Cooper E-50 loading, and passing sidings, 
yard facilities and equipment should be ample. The 
community should not be burdened with the support of 
any more mileage of the second or third class. 


Scrap Lines No Longer Justified 


Second: We should critically examine the lines we have 
and unhesitatingly scrap those whose retention is no longer 
justified. The Boston & Maine reports that 42 per cent 
of its mileage handles only 3 per cent of their tonnage and 
it feels, and I have no doubt it is true, that this mileage 
should be abandoned. One of the things that has been 
most effective in our progress has been the courage with 
which we have scrapped obsolete tools, replacing them 
with larger and more modern devices, the courage with 
which we have torn down small and inadequate buildings 
and erected fine and properly equipped buildings in their 
places. What is good practice for the every-day house- 
holder, merchant and manufacturer, is just as truly good 
practice for the railroad. 

Third: The service offered by the railroads should be 
treated in the same manner and where the traffic has been 
bled white by the competition of automotive vehicles, it 
should be ruthlessly reduced in proper proportion. The 
opinion seems to be general that where many stops are to 
be made and these stops are of considerable length, the 
horse-drawn vehicle is decidedly cheaper than the motor 
truck for distances under six miles ; that where the distance 
to be traversed is so long that the chauffeur is kept away 
from his home base over night, there is no profit to be 
had in the movement, and this distance is roughly 35 
miles, so that the field of competition is generally a zone 
of say 30 miles in width. The motor truck will handle 
about one-tenth the capacity of a freight car ; the frictional 
resistances are about nine times as great; and the grades 
are perhaps 10 times as severe, so while they are com- 
petitive in certain fields the motor truck is no rival of 
the railroads in the larger aspect. For passenger move- 
ment, with the metalled surface roads now being built in 
such profusion, short haul passenger business is likely to 
be very largely absorbed by this competitive agency. As 
the Bible says, “it is hard to kick against the goad,” and 
both the railroads and the communities they serve will 
be wise if they actively and adequately adjust their opera- 
tions to these new conditions. 

Fourth: Very much can be done to improve the rail- 
road service and to reduce its cost. We are about com- 
pleting the overhauling of our main machine shop at Pitts- 
burg, Kansas, built in 1906 by Arnold & Company, then 
and now considered among the best mechanical engineer- 
ing companies in the West. The improvement in machine 
tools is invariably greatly stimulated by either a war or 
the introduction of a new industry. This was the case at 
the beginning of the last century, with the Napoleonic 
wars and the introduction of the textile trades, made pos- 
sible by Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin; when 
inventive genius flowered with the names of Whitney, 
Maudslay, Fairbairn, Brunel and a host of others. Re- 
cently we have had the world war and the introduction of 
the automobile industry and we are again witnessing a 
great stimulus of machine tool development. The extent 
of the change may be measured by the fact that we took 
out of the Pittsburg shops as obsolete more than 80 per 
cent of the tools installed there only 19 years ago. 
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When the locomotive engine was introduced a conflict 
arose between the rope haulage and the individual systems 
of transportation, which was definitely determined in favor 
of the latter by the famous trials at Rainhill. In our time 
the unit system has been very seriously challenged by the 
electrical development, of which the moving current is 
closely analogous to the discarded rope. More recently 
the internal combustion engine has enabled the individual 
unit to drive out the interurban electric line, while the com- 
petition has stimulated inventive genius to the improve- 
ment of the steam locomotive. Not only has the locomo- 
tive increased in size but its economies have been greatly 
promoted by the application of a superheating device and 
by the nearly perfected system of heating of feedwater. It 
will be affected even more profoundly in the near future 
in my opinion by the use of higher boiler pressures, the 
experiment with 350 Ib. pressure instead of the customary 
200 Ib. pressure having proved entirely successful; and 
by the use of powdered fuel, coal being reduced by a 
grinding process to a texture as fine as talcum powder. 
I think we are likely to see in the near future, for a thou- 
sand tons moved, the use of coal reduced by two-thirds. 
In addition to these mechanical changes, great economies 
may be looked for through reductions in grades and im- 
provements in transportation appurtenances. 


Restrictive Laws and Practices 


Fifth: The statute books and the agreements with 
organized labor should be carefully scanned to eradicate 
the multitude of restrictive laws and practices that have 
accumulated in the past. There is no more reason for 
continuing on the statute books the prohibition against 
double heading of freight trains than there is for putting 
on the statute books a new law forbidding the farmer 
hitching two horses to a wagon or requiring all automo- 
biles of over 30 horsepower to carry two chauffeurs. I 
once went over the subject and identified some 150 cases, 
relief from which might be expected to immediately save 
$100,000,000 annually. 

Sixth: Consequent upon this reduction in costs, there 
would be, first, an improvement in credit and, second, the 
creation of a condition upon which could be based such 
a revision and reduction in rates as would revivify agri- 
cultural and industrial life. Contrasted with Europe, 
South Africa and South America, we require long dis- 
tance transportation and that service demands not alone 
the greatest effort on the part of the railroads but an in- 
telligent and hearty support on the part of the com- 
munity. 

Personally, I am by no means discouraged by the pros- 
pects, quite the contrary. I think for the first time in 
19 years we can look forward with confidence upon the 
future. 

The overwhelming defeat of the child labor 
amendment to the constitution, and the overwhelming 
défeat last week in the House of Representatives of the 
bill to annul the Pullman surcharge, which the Senate the 
week before had passed by a vote of 72 to 6, are but sur- 
face indications of a deep-seated change of attitude and 
a settled determination to return to the paths along which 
this country moved to its greatness and to root out and cast 
away the false beacons which have lured us so disastrously. 


Russet, W. Ky Le, a pumper of the Baltimore & Ohio at Union, 
Ohio, who has just been retired on a pension, had been in the 
service of the company 63 years, and had run a pump for 42 years. 
He was a track foreman for about ten years. W. C. Cox, smoke 
inspector at Pittsburgh and John Martin, general agent at Bruns- 
wick, Md., have each been in the service of the Baltimore & Ohio 
nearly 62 years. 
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Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

March 28 showed an increase as compared with 

the previous week, after having declined for two 
successive weeks, although it was still less than that for 
some of the earlier weeks in the year. The total was 
931,395 cars, which was an increase of 24,006 cars as 
compared with the corresponding weeks of last year but 
a decrease of 4,879 cars as compared with 1923. Large 
gains in the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight overcame the reductions in all other classes of 
commodities as compared with the corresponding weeks 
of last year and the Pocahontas, Southern and three 
Western districts also showed gains. Coal loading was 
only 140,889 cars, a decrease of 13,760 cars as compared 
with last year, but merchandise showed a gain of 11,393 
cars and miscellaneous freight a gain of 30,550 cars. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association, follows : 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING. 
Week Ended Saturday, March 28, 1925. 


Districts 1925 1924 1923 
Ee ee ee 225,983 226,691 233,428 
DD 2c04seeasesbaseohsan 192,702 194,019 206,493 
PY ccccdaecaedcdedwunaue 40,199 36,659 37,525 
DE nites Kectdunengeeees eee s 159,057 146,842 148,869 
PE Kceeeeeeheteetaues 114,789 113,725 114,000 
CD WEED ccc ecccececvess 132,830 127,653 138,894 
Pn od deeetudwnnekwauns 65,835 61,800 57,065 
pO ES See 313,454 303,178 309,959 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products ....... 34,875 35,823 41,713 
OO CC OES 26,602 28,601 31,097 
i 22 Peas 140,889 154,649 181,648 
DD sindskedaesaesekass re en ne 12,304 12,518 15,742 
DY SUED cinencecdssaccde 82,062 82,113 75,944 
eee 12,884 13,849 15,434 
eee, EG Becccccncsesas 262,575 251,182 235,303 
DEEONED: ccdccccnsesceceese 359,204 328,654 339,393 
ME. cubeeanehisevasdammbesbees 931,395 907,389 936,274 
Cumulative total 13 weeks.,..... 11,765,235 11,588,011 11,316,740 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the week 
ended March 28 amounted to 52,523 cars, an increase of 
1.328 cars over the previous week. Lumber increased 
567 cars, pulpwood decreased 258 cars and other forest 
products 474 cars. Merchandise was heavier by 278 
cars and miscellaneous freight was lighter by 351 cars. 
Compared with the same week last year the decrease was 
5.404 cars, coal accounting for 3,626 cars of this and 


pulpwood 1,250 cars. 


Totals for Canada Cumulative Totals 
fe: 











c Ce 
Mar. 28 Mar. 21 Mar. 29 To Date—— 
Commodities 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Grain and grain products...... 6,950 6,943 6,415 84,386 104,425 
OS rer 2,412 2,288 2,399 29,265 27,782 
Bl céchdbeecncevinseakenuden 2,631 3,729 6,257 68,786 64,409 
SR: cht sebunn iterensahiwenhas 270 252 257 4,133 3,441 
SRD céchbecccosencdeceses 3,600 3,033 4,081 37,503 42,424 
eee 3,792 4,050 5,042 52,690 52,387 
Pee GG BPR. 6 sce ccnsncecnes 2,130 2,098 2,205 27,640 28,345 
Other forest products.......... 3,082 3,556 3,014 42,821 40,697 
Tk vtceacuinsanas oan0senedee 1,119 1,292 1,184 15,082 12,116 
Merchandise L.C.L. ....cc.ce. 15,406 15,128 15,169 180,556 165,027 
PEON 6cccesccccccsses 11,131 11,482 11,904 128,827 135,251 
Total cars loaded..........+. 52,523 53,851 57,927 671,689 676,304 

Total cars received from con- 

er re 34,535 33,665 37,207 433,263 454,243 


THE PENNSYLVANIA’S PLAN of employee representation has now 
been in effect over four years, and a review of its operation indi- 
cates that in a large number of instances difference between officers 
and employees are settled right on the ground. In other words, 
most of the questions arising are adjusted either between the 
employees themselves and their local supervisory officers or in 
monthly conferences with the division superintendents. The re- 
viewing committees—the final authorities—received less than 3 per 
cent of the cases. Of the total number of cases thus appealed 44.3 
per cent were decided in favor of the management; 29.1 per cent 
were decided in favor of the employees, and 26.6 per cent were 
withdrawn or remanded for further consideration. 
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Boston & Albany Steel Suburban Passenger Coach 



























Boston & Albany Acquires Light 
Suburban Cars 


Vestibule ends economically constructed—W eight of 
101,500 /b. gives approximately 1,000 1b. for each 


seated passenger 


an order of 50 of these cars built by the Osgood 
Bradley Car Company, Worcester, Mass. The 
equipment is intended to replace passenger cars now used 
on the main line and the Highland branch between 
Boston, Mass., and Riverside. 
The problem of handling suburban passengers in and 
out of Boston was carefully studied, after which it was 


Te Boston & Albany has recently placed in service 


spaced 18 in. back to back and riveted to the bolster cast- 
ings. Each channel is reinforced at the bottom by a 
3¥2-in. by 3-in. by 7/16-in. steel angle. The cover plate 
is 28 in. by 4 in. extending between the bolster centers. 
Cast steel body bolsters and platforms make up the two 
ends of the underframe construction. The side sills are 
5-in. by 3%4-in. by 7/16-in. rolled steel angles. The side 
and center sills are tied together with three 4-in., pressed 
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Floor Plan of B. & A. Suburban Car Showing Seating Arrangement for 100 Passengers 


decided that the utmost seating capacity with convenient 
facilities for promptly loading and unloading were de- 
manded by the conditions. Features of the cars which 
help to attain these ends are the ample space provided at 
each end of the car for standing room, the wide end doors 
and wide steps with four treads and the fact that the 
seats have no arms, which adds considerably to the ease 
of passage through the aisle and entrance into the seats. 


Construction of the Underframe 


The cars are of steel construction throughout, with 
steel interior finish. The underframe and superstructure 
details have been so designed that their strength is equal 
to that of coaches in through passenger service. 

The center sills consist of two 12-in., 35-lb. channels, 
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steel, flanged, crossbearers provided with %4-in. cover 
plates. 

The 12 floor supports form additional underframe 
members and consist of %-in. pressed steel channel shapes. 
Riveted to the pocket in the bolster casting at each end of 
the car, are two end door posts which consist of 6-in., 
12'%4-lb. I-beams. At each end of the car riveted to the 
bolster casting are two intermediate end posts made from 
4-in., 8.2-lb. Z-beams. The 6-in. Z-beam body corner 
posts are riveted to the bolster casting. 


Turtle-Back Roof Applied 


The roof is of the turtle-back type. The construction 
consists of 28 carlines of the flanged channel type made 
of 3/32-in. steel plate. There are three purlines of %-in. 
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pressed steel, Z shapes, fitted between the carlines. The 
roof sheets consist of 1/16-in. steel sheets, extending from 
the side plates in one piece. The roof sheets are butted 
together over the carlines and are made tight by welding. 
The cars have no hood as the roof sheets extend in a 
straight line to the intersection with the vestibule end 








Ratan Seats Without Arm Rests and a Wide Aisle Add to the 
Ease of Passage Through the Aisle and Entrance 
into the Seats 


sheets. The roof is provided with 12 Garland type ven- 
tilators, with registers in the interior. 

Single windows are used in these cars with the sash 
fitted with O. M. Edwards window fixtures. The seats 
are spaced so that each passenger is opposite a window. 
(ver the seats are basket racks of the Adams & Westlake 











End Construction of the Car is Unique and Economical 


type which will provide ample space for commuters’ 
parcels. 

The cars are well insulated, having three-ply of 34-1n., 
special hair felt which covers the entire inside surface of 
the outside sheathing on the sides and ends of the car, 
except above the windows. The flooring is composed of 
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special 5g-in. corrugated galvanized steel, laid crosswise 
of the car and covered with Flexolith. The platform floor 
is covered with Feralun. 


Careful Attention to Lighting Arrangement 


To facilitate reading, the lighting arrangement of thes: 
cars has been carefully planned. Along each side of the 
low-arched ceiling are placed 26 attractive lamps. Thx 
head lining is finished in a cream color down to the 
frieze moulding. This combination of a low-arched, light 
colored ceiling, diffuses the light so that the passengers 
can read comfortably. Current for the lamps is furnished 
by Gould electric light equipment, and each car is pro- 
vided with a 225-ampere Edison battery. The steam 
heating system is of the Vapor type, designed to maintain 
at all times a comfortable temperature on the interior. 
The cars are equipped with the New York U. C. air 
brake equipment. 

Four-wheel trucks are used, equipped with the Simplex 
clasp brakes, and 33-in. forged steel wheels. The small 
wheels are used to facilitate charging the storage batteries. 














The End of the Car is Provided with Ample Standing Room— 
Note the Overhead Hand Straps for Standing Passengers 


hy their greater number of revolutions. The journals are 
5 in. by 9 in. 


Ample Room Provided for Entrance and Exit 


It will be noticed that the end doors have an opening 
of 2 ft. 6 in. and that considerable room has been pro- 
vided immediately inside of the doors. The platforms 
have an opening of 2 ft. 9 in. at the vestibule steps. A 
standing space of approximately 14 sq. ft. is available. 
The vestibule steps have four treads and are easy to 
reach from the platforms at track level. 

The empty weight of these cars is 101,500 Ib. With 
a seating capacity of 100 persons the weight per seated 
passenger is but slightly over 1,000 Ib. The over-all 
length of the cars coupled is 78 ft. 1134 in. 


During January, 1925, loss and damage payments made by 
the principal railroads of the United States amounted to $3,547,097 
as compared with $4,731,613 in the same month of 1924, a reduc- 
tion of 25 per cent. The number of claims presented totaled 
2,629,631 in 1924, as compared with 2,993,359 in 1923. In 1924, 
67.6 per cent of the claims were adjusted in 30 days and 86.5 
per cent in 90 days, compared with 65.6 per cent adjusted in 
30 days and 86.2 in 90 days during 1923. 
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C. & O. Younger Men’s Conference 


An unusual development which seems to give great promise 


for the future 


UNIQUE conference of a selected group of boys 

and young men from the Chesapeake & Ohio and 

the Hocking Valley was held at Huntington, W. 
Va., beginning Friday afternoon, April 3, and ending 
Sunday morning, April 5. It was attended by 113 dele- 
gates, 99 from the Chesapeake & Ohio and 14 from the 
Hocking Valley. This group included 60 apprentices, 21 
clerks, 16 helpers, 6 call boys and 10 miscellaneous occu- 
pations. The delegates were between 16 and 21 years 
of age. In addition there were 50 adult leaders, including 
25 railway officers, 13 Y. M. C. A. secretaries, most of 
whom accompanied the different groups of boys to and 
from the conference, and 12 other leaders and experts in 
hoys’ work. All of the delegates and leaders were housed 
in the Hotel Frederick, so that they were convenient to 
the place of meeting. 

The program included some addresses, but much time 
was given to group discussions and demonstration. In 
general, the purpose of the conference was that the young 
men might secure a better idea of the economic importance 
of the railways to the prosperity of the communities 
served and the country at large; also of the importance of 
co-operation and the young man’s relation to his fellows 
at work and in the community. An effort was made to 
point out the opportunities for life work in railroading 
and to assist the young men to find their proper place in 
the organization; also to advise them as to how to make 
the best progress in reaching their objectives. 

The conference was called by President W. J. Harahan 
and was largely inspired by the national conference of 
younger railroad men, which was held under the auspices 
of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A. at De- 
troit last November (Railway Age, November 22, 1924, 
page 940). So far as is known, this is the first system 
conference of its kind. It is true that the apprentices on 
the Santa Fe have held two system conferences*, but 
these meetings included only apprentices from the me- 
chanical department and were concerned almost entirely 
with the activities of the apprentice clubs on that system. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio-Hocking Valley younger men’s 
conference included boys and young men from all de- 
partments and its objective was along somewhat broader 
lines. Because of the fact that this is the first system con- 
ference of its kind and that it seemed to make a profound 
impression both upon the boys and the railroad officers 
who attended, a general outline of the program and the 
nature of the meeting may be of interest. ) 


Getting the Conference Started 


It was at first intended to limit the conference to about 
75 boys, but applications were received from almost 1,000 
of the younger men and it was finally decided to select 
a larger number. The expenses of the delegates were paid 
by the company, but the boys were not paid for the time 
away from their regular work. The various groups were 
accompanied by adult leaders who kept in touch with the 
boys to and from and throughout the conference. The 
selection of the delegates and the details of the confer- 
ence were arranged under the direction of E. W. Grice, 
assistant to the president, and B. F. Bryant, director of 





*Railway Age, June 19, 1924, page 1716; October 25, 1924, page 740; 
March 21, 1925, page 798. 
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health and recreation, with the assistance of the Transpor- 
tation Department of the National Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., local officers of the railroad and Railroad Y. M. 
C. A. secretaries. 

One factor which added much to the efficiency of the 
conference was the music and the mass singing under the 
direction of G. W. Campbell, of the Y. M. C. A. College 
at Chicago. Under his skilful leadership the reserve and 
embarrassment of the large group of boys gathered from 
different points on the system was quickly broken down 
and a friendly and cordial spirit developed. 

The program opened, following a registration period 
on Friday afternoon, with a song service and an address 
by G. K. Roper, Jr., senior secretary of transportation of 
the Y. M. C. A. on the purpose and hopes of the con- 
ference. 

C. C. Robinson, industrial secretary of boys’ work of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., then proceeded 
to arrange for the division of the boys into nine groups 
for discussion purposes. Each of these groups was re- 
lated to a practical railroad officer and a Y. M. C. A. 
specialist in boys’ work. Each group also selected a chair- 
man and a secretary, the latter to keep a record of the 
most important decisions arrived at in the discussions. A 
special meeting room was assigned to each of these 
groups. A meeting of the leaders of the discussion groups 
was held late Friday evening, in order that there might 
be a thorough understanding of how the discussion groups 
were to be conducted and to give some thought to the 
topics which were to be discussed on the following day. 

At the close of the afternoon session the following con- 
ference officers were elected: President, E. W. Mays, 
boilermaker apprentice, Clifton Forge, Va.; vice-presi- 
dents, Roy Bowling, machinist apprentice, Russell, Ky., 
and B. E. Kelly, machinist apprentice, Peach Creek, W. 
Va.; secretary, J. B. Gilliam, private secretary to assist- 
ant to the president; assistant secretary, E. W. Belew, 
machinist apprentice, Stevens, Ky. 


The Conference Banquet 


A conference banquet was held at 6:30 on Friday eve- 
ning, the music being furnished by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Huntington shop band. After the dinner the presi- 
dent of the conference introduced the toastmaster, E. W. 
Grice. Addresses of welcome were made by John M. 
Glass, machinist apprentice at Huntington, and E. I. Ford, 
assistant to the general superintendent at Huntington. 
“The best way to get ahead,” said Mr. Ford, “is to pre- 
pare for the work that lies ahead. The young man who 
studies the job ahead of him is ripe for promotion.” <A 
response to the addresses of welcome was made by B. E. 
Kelly, one of the vice-presidents of the conference. 

Dr. John P. Munn, chairman of the Transportation 
Committee of the National Council of the Y. M. C. A., 
emphasized the spiritual element in co-operation and 
friendship. ‘Be honest to your own self,” he said, “and 
you will not fail.”” C. H. Terrell, assistant superintend- 
ent motive power, spoke of the new attitude in employee 
relations which had resulted in better conditions for the 
workers, with a resulting increase of loyalty on their 
part. Roy Bowling, machinist apprentice, Russell, Ky., 
and A. T. Moody, clerk, Richmond, Va., both of whom 
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had been delegates from the Chesapeake & Ohio to the 
Younger Railroad Men’s Conference at Detroit (the C. 
& O. had 22 in all), made brief reports on that confer- 
ence and what it had meant to the young men. Mr. 
Moody, in particular, directed attention to the need of 
study and determination on the part of the young man 
who wishes to succeed; there should be no holding back 
or loafing on the job. 

G. A. Northcott, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, drew a contrast between the way in which the 
railroad employee was regarded now and in the earlier 
days. He felt that the marked change in this attitude 
and the high regard in which railroad men are now held 
was at least partly due to the influence of the Railroad 
Y. M. CG. A. 

C. B. Snow, vice-president of the Huntington Banking 
& Trust Company, and a former superintendent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, indicated that the more we put into 
our jobs the more we get out of them. The officer does 
not want, “I don’t know,” for an answer. “If it is dis- 
covered that you know your job, the implication is that 
you will know a better job just as well,” he said. This 
thought was also driven home by Vice-President R. N. 
Begien, who indicated that the executives are continually 
on the look-out for good men, and that they are attracted 
to those who are putting the most into their tasks. 


President Harahan Addresses Conference 


The feature of the dinner was the closing address made 
by President W. J. Harahan, who was responsible for 
calling the conference. He first paid a high tribute to 
the Railroad Y. M. C. A. for the constructive work which 
it had done and the influence it had upon the lives ot 
railroad employees. 

In referring to the conference he said: “The purpose 
of such a movement as this is educational, and education 
is the headlight which shines ahead of us to guide our 
way, enabling us to avoid the pitfalls and obstructions 
which lie along the path of business life. Education is the 
ripened fruit of experience.” He urged the young men to 
prepare themselves for the responsibilities of the future, 
and, drawing from his own experience, made a number 
of helpful suggestions. 

“In the inventorying of ourselves,” Mr. Harahan said, 
“we will find always some quality which we do not pos- 
sess, the lack of which may perhaps interfere with our 
success. We must acquire the missing attributes when 
they are lacking.” 

“Believe in yourself,” he said. This not, however, in 
a conceited way. The boys were warned against feeling 
self-satisfaction and regarding themselves as indispensa- 
ble. This robs them of the ability to do painstaking, care- 
ful work. 

“Every man should have a certain goal in life which 
he should strive to reach. He should set it high enough 
that it may mean some real accomplishment when it is 
attained.” 

It is important, President Harahan explained, that the 
young man in preparing himself for the future should 
secure a knowledge of human nature and study the best 
way to deal with his fellows. He also emphasized the ne- 
cessity of cultivating the power of observation, of hon- 
esty of purpose, and of loyalty, which begets loyalty and 
develops co-operation. Emphasis was placed upon indus- 
try, which is the earnest, painstaking, persevering effort 
to do all things well; of thoroughness in doing each job, 
love of the work, stick-to-itiveness, common sense and 
originality. He urged the boys to ask questions about 
things that they do not understand. It is important wher 
giving instructions to explain things fully, so that there 
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may be no possibility of misunderstanding. There is 
available a great amount of literature which will be helpful 
to boys in any line of endeavor, and this they should read 
and study, to prepare themselves properly for the future. 
It is important always to treat men justly and impartially. 
Railway employees personify the railways in the eyes of 
the public, and this should make them more careful in 
their contacts with the public. Temperance in action, 
thought and word is a sign of strength and character. In 
closing his address President Harahan pointed out the 
importance of religion and directed attention to the part 
it had played in improving civilization. “Religion and duty 
to God,” he said, “provide the solution of many of the dif- 
ficult problems with which we are confronted.” 


Opportunities in Railroad Work 


Saturday was an extremely busy day. The morning ses- 
sion started at 8:30, and after a “get-together and sing 
song,” C. C. Robinson spoke briefly on the younger man’s 
relations to his fellows at work and in the community. 
The discussion groups then withdrew and spent the next 
hour in open forum discussion of this question. 

The groups then reassembled in the auditorium and a 
special vocational guidance blank was given to each boy. 
This form included a list of the many vocations and pro- 
fessions associated with railroading. The boy was asked 
to check that vocation or profession in which he was spe- 
cially interested and to indicate what occupation he would 
like to be engaged in 10 years from today. He was also 
asked to indicate whether he had had any experiences 
which would indicate that he had special ability for this 
class of work, and to note down any particular problem 
or question in his mind about his work—present or future. 
After filling in these blanks the young men withdrew to 
their discussion groups to consider the question of finding 
their place in their life work. Meanwhile the forms which 
they had turned in were carefully examined and classified 
in different groups of eight each. 

At the luncheon, which was held during the noon hour, 
the boys in groups of eight, were seated at tables, each 
of which was presided over by a railroad officer who was 
specially qualified to talk with the particular group of boys 
about their future; associated with him was a Y. M. C. A. 
worker who was specially trained in dealing with boys. 
At the close of the luncheon an address an “Opportunities 
for Life Work in Transportation” was made by Roy V. 
Wright, managing editor of the Railway Age, after which 
the leaders at each table, with the forms which the boys 
had filled in at the morning session before them, inter- 
viewed the boys to get some idea as to their training and 
qualifications and to advise them as to their future work 
and studies. The blanks with notations by the advisors 
were gathered and placed in the hands of the assistant to 
the president, who is to take steps to follow them up and 
see that so far as possible the boys are given an oppor- 
tunity of developing along the lines for which they feel 
they are best suited. The following up of this work and 
the extension of this same attention to the other young 
men in the organization promises to be one of the most 
important results of the conference. 


Address By Shop Crafts’ President 


For an hour during the afternoon the boys, under the 
direction of B. F. Bryant, health and recreation director, 
went through a series of simple but interesting games 
which require little or no equipment and can easily be in- 
troduced at boys’ or men’s gatherings or during the noon 
hour at the shop or in the office. Following this the dele- 
gates, as guests of the Huntington Chamber of Commerce, 
were given an automobile trip through the city. 
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The feature of the Saturday evening session was an 
address by G. H. Stewart, president of the Federated 
Shop Crafts of the Chesapeake & Ohio. He spoke on 
“Friendly Relations in Industry” and directed special at- 
tention to the responsibilities of the individual to his em- 
ployer and to his fellows. He challenged the boys to 
think things out, base their conclusions on what is right, 
and then go ahead. “Dare to be different if you have a 
reason,” he said. Blindly following the beaten path kills 
initiative and individuality. 

A great advance has been made in the relations between 
the employee and the employer in recent years, Mr. Stew- 
art said. There was a time when it was regarded as an 
indication of a yellow streak if an employee was friendly 
with the employer. He only had such relations as he 
was compelled to. When two intrenched armies confront 
each other, there is an open space between them known 
as “No Man’s Land” where conflicts are waged. In trans- 
portation and industry this area between the employer 
and employee should be cultivated and should not be made 
a battleground. It is possible, for instance, to create an 
atmosphere of goodwill and mutuality in which grievances 
and strife cannot live. This, indeed, Mr. Stewart said, 
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has been done at the Richmond shops on the C. & O. 
Co-operation cannot exist unless there is a friendly at- 
mosphere. Mechanical ability on the part of the individ- 
ual must be supplemented by a spirit of friendliness and 
co-operation ; indeed, the latter elements are of greater im- 
portance than the former. At the close of Mr. Stewart’s 
address an open forum discussion was held on the main 
points which he advanced. 

The evening session closed with an illustrated address 
on the work which is being done among the boys of 
Czecho-Slovakia by H. C. Barden, the associate general 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in that country. 

The closing session of the conference was held early 
on Sunday morning and included a devotional song ser- 
vice and reports of the findings committee, the resolutions 
committee and the credentials committee. C. C. Robin- 
son made the closing address in which he challenged the 
boys to lead better lives and prepare themselves for their 
responsibility in building a better world. Many of the 
young men were inspired to make a definite record of 
forward steps which they intend to take. At the close 
of the convention the delegates divided into groups to at- 
tend the services of churches of their own selection. 


The Engineer as a Railroad Executive 


A survey of present problems and trend of development 
show the value of broad training 


By Julius Kruttschnitt 
Chairman Executive Committee, Southern Pacific 


for the position of a railroad executive, we must 

make a comprehensive survey of the duties de- 
volving on the chief executive officer of a railroad under 
present day conditions and of the difficulties which he has 
to overcome. Not only must we consider the problems 
that require solution, but we must take into account the 
limitations imposed by law on the revenues of railroads 
and the extent of control of their expenses that the ex- 
ecutive is permitted to exercise. It seems appropriate, 
therefore, to introduce a fully developed outline of the 
problems that confront the responsible managing officer, 
the extent to which so far he has solved them, and to 
what extent they remain unsolved, after which we shall 
endeavor to show how the engineer has risen to new re- 
sponsibilities, and what recognition stockholders and di- 
rectors of railroads have accorded to his fitness to ad- 
minister their properties. 

Fundamentally, a railroad is a huge manufacturing 
plant designed to convert the energy locked up in fuel 
into work for transporting persons and property on spe- 
cially designed roadways. The energy conversion is by 
means of individually operated locomotive units, and the 
success of the entire plant, measured by the spread be- 
tween production costs of output in passenger-miles and 
ton-miles, and selling prices, depends on the efficient work- 
ing of each individual unit. 

To attain the maximum or even moderate success in 


’ \O judge correctly the qualifications of an engineer 








_ “ Abstract of a paper presented on March 18, at New York before a 
Joint meeting of the Metropolitan section of the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers with the New York sections of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, American Institute 
of Mining Engineers and the New York Electric Society. 





creating a margin betwen the cost and sales prices of out- 
put, the necessary executive and administrative work can 
best be done by men specially trained in those branches 
of knowledge that contribute most to the efficient opera- 
tion of railroads, on the degree of which depends success 
or failure; and the most important duty of the chief ex- 
ecutive is so to select his official staff as to attain the best 
results. To pass intelligently on the qualifications or his 
staff and their recommendations that may reach him—in 
other words, to avoid being a mere rubber stamp to ap- 
prove whatever is laid before him—requires a fair knowl- 
edge of the functions of each department head by the 
chief executive. 

There is a wide difference in the kind of managing tal- 
ent required on railroads now and 25 years ago. At the 
end of the nineteenth century, 35 cents net out of every 
dollar could be turned into the treasury; while at the 
present time. only 24 cents, or 32 per cent less, can be 
turned in. It requires the closest kind of management 
and the services of very much more highly trained execu- 
tives to meet all money requirements other than mere op- 
erating expenses out of 24 cents out of every dollar. To 
get the most work out of fuel, the largest material item 
of operating expenses, stresses the efforts of substantially 
every department on a railroad, and to obtain the best re- 
sults requires the highest talent in a great many different 
branches of engineering. The course of civil engineering 
in our leading universities embraces courses in the allied 
sciences of mechanical and electrical engineering, and the 
important principles of physics, chemistry, geology and 
economics, so that the executive who has enjoyed the train- 
ing afforded in a civil engineering course is peculiarly 
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well fitted for co-ordinating and guiding the numerous 
operating activities on railroads and for securing the max- 
imum output of salable products at minimum costs. An 
analysis of operations that produce transportation units 
will show that the engineer who has been trained to se- 
cure desired ends in the most practical, efficient and feast 
expensive way can best contribute to the success of a 
railroad enterprise, and will indicate the directions in 
which he should prepare himself in college for executive 
duties, and will correspondingly indicate to the owners 
of railroads, other things being equal, the qualifications 
to seek in managers. 

We repeat that viewing the railroad as a manufacturing 
plant designed for the sole purpose of creating the max- 
imum of transportation units out of the minimum of fuel 
units, the greatest efficiency will be attained by that rail- 
road whose executives co-ordinate best all departments and 
concentrate their activities on increasing output, from the 
sale of which the railroad must secure its revenues. 

(Mr. Kruttschnitt then showed in detail how by the 
close co-operation between the executive, accounting, traf- 
fic, transportation, maintenance of way and the mainten- 
ance of equipment departments an approximate 13 per 
cent reduction of expenses could be obtained through the 
conservation of fuel.) 

We now touch on a study of the trend of current and 
future economic development : 

Much idle time and fuel can be saved by carefully de- 
signed engine terminal facilities, such as hot-water boiler- 
washing plants, well located supply tracks, etc., and above 
all, ample shops and modern tools to make repairs quickly. 
Additional shops and tools provided at El Paso on the 
Southern Pacific have reduced the average time in shops 
of locomotives 25 per cent, the effect of which is to add 
33 per cent to the number of locomotives assigned to that 
division. 

On a division operated with Consolidation locomotives 
where water is exceptionally good, 16,000 Ib. of fuel are 
saved per locomotive per annum by the installation of a 
hot-water boiler-washing plant. Such improved facilities, 
while requiring large capital outlay, will increase the pro- 
ductive time of locomotives. 

The burning of fuel in large terminals and shops should 
be centralized as far as practicable in order to eliminate 
machinery starting and stopping losses. Through the 
free use of individual electric motors on large tools and 
groups of small tools, the waste of running long lines of 
shafting and of operating tools needlessly when but one 
or two on the line are used, can be eliminated and sub- 
stantial economies can be effected in the 16,000,000 tons 
of fuel consumed on railroads in shops, stations, etc. 
Twenty per cent of the power in a large railroad shop 
was saved by eliminating steam-pipe losses and 13 per 
cent more by abandoning long lines of shafting and many 
belts through substituting electric for steam power. The 
changes represented a saving of $120,000 per year. 

The two principles affecting most profoundly the eff- 
ciency of stationary steam engines are compounding and 
condensing. Compounding alone may increase the 
efficiency of an engine 13 per cent, and condensing alone 
may increase it as much as 30 per cent, that is, condensing 
alone would increase the efficiency of fuel consumption 
of locomotives nearly as much as the brick arch, super- 
heater and feed water heater combined, which amounts 
to 341% per cent. Compounding, which was used in the 
United States at one time very much more than now, 
will certainly come into use again; so that the combined 
effect of all the steam saving appliances with compound- 
ing and condensing superadded, would be: 

Brick arch when used has reduced fuel consumption to.91.0 per cent 


The superheater when added has reduced it to........ 72.8 per cent 
The feed water heater when added, to ................ 65.5 per cent 
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Using condensing engine may reduce it to......... - » 45.9 per cen 
Compounding may reduce it to..... pbabanedska tes . «39.9 per cent 


Our European railroad brothers are fully alive to th 
advantages of using a condensing engine on the locomo. 
tive, as evidenced by descriptions that have appeared jn 
the technical press in the past year or two. 

The performance of the modern steam locomotive jn 
every day service without favorable stage setting is shown 
in the records of some American roads. On one of them, 
26 superheated Consolidation locomotives showed in daily 
service on a run with long grades of 21 ft. per mile, and 
average consumption of 63% Ib. of coal per 1,000 gross 
ton-miles, ranging from 55.8 to 71.7 Ib. Still more cred- 
itable to the steam locomotives and the men who drive 
them are the records of individual runners. Engineer 4 
in two trips with trains of 2,809 tons consumed 48.7 Ib, 
per 1,000 gross ton-miles ; engineer P in eight trips with 
trains of 2,863 tons consumed 58.2 lb.; engineer R in 
fourten trips with trains of 2,411 tons consumed 58.3 Ib. 

These engines vary widely in thermal efficiency and 
weights per unit, thus: 


Weight per brake Brake thermal 


: horsepower efficiency 
PD scccadetecsudeakcnetees 15 Ib. 19.0 per cent. 
BOGGS DOUG ccscciccecesesceseens 370 Ib 35.0 per cent. 
Diesel two-cycle ........cccccccccces 250 Ib 30.0 per cent. 


The use of the first type, except perhaps, for short runs 
in exceptional conditions with light vehicles, is prohibitive 
on railroads, because although the automobile engine is 
two and one-third times as efficient as the steam locomo- 
tive, the present cost of its fuel is ten times as great. 

The Diesel engine, however, shows the highest thermal 
efficiency of any known engine. Most modern locomotive 
transforms but about 8.1 per cent of the heat energy of 
fuel into work; the Diesel transforms 35 per cent, or over 
four times as much. Its fuel (crude oil, commonly called 
Diesel oil) is not converted into gas as in gasoline en- 
gines, but is burned in the cylinder in the form of spray, 
and the expansive force of the products of combustion 
provides the motive power. Like the gas engine, how- 
ever, it cannot start itself but must use some form of 
variable speed transmission to start trains; the best way 
so far devised consists of electric transmission, but the 
combined engine and generator plants have proved so 
heavy as to bar its use for heavy traction. Because of its 
high thermal efficiency, the Diesel engine offers oppor- 
tunity to make great savings, and its future is very hope- 
ful. 

A locomotive of this type now being built for the 
Southern Pacific by the Baldwin Locomotive Works seems 
to have overcome these handicaps and will soon be ready 
for trial. 

The designs of an Italian Diesel locomotive show the 
following : 


117 tons 


Weight in operation, approximately. .............6+..eceeee. e 
19,840 Ib. 
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The locomotive is started by highly compressed air 
stored in tanks and fed to cylinders at each end of the lo- 
comotive, which start it until sufficient speed is attained 
to start the Diesel engines; when the compressed air is 
cut off. The air tanks are recharged by means of a con- 
nection with the main engines. 

The estimated fuel saving over a steam locomotive is 
66 2/3 per cent. This design shows progress in adapting 
the Diesel engines to locomotives of serviceable commer- 
cial sizes, particularly in solving the problem of weight, 
as the weight of a steam locomotive and tender to develop 
about 20,000 Ib. tractive effort is 150 tons. 

The hope of the railroad executive for conserving fuel 
lies in: 

1—Substituting hydro-electric current for steam, as our best 


steam locomotives can now fully equal the efficiency of electric 
locomotives using current generated in steam power stations. 
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2Substituting compound condensing engines for the simple en- 


gines now used. From progress made in Europe, the solution of 
this problem appears encouraging. 

3—The discovery of a cheap, high-gravity fuel that can be used 
; some such engine as is used on automobiles and airplanes. 
4—The reduction of the weights of Diesel engines sufficiently 
to permit of their use as locomotive engines and the development 
of a satisfactory variable speed transmission which will weigh 
yery much less than an electric generator and motor. 

A Diesel-electric locomotive built in Germany for the 
Russian government shows an overall efficiency between 
21 per cent and 27.4 per cent. A steam locomotive tested 
at the same laboratory two days later averaged a total ef- 
ficiency from 7.6 to 8.67 per cent. The fuel consumption 
of the Diesel-electric locomotive was about one-third that 
of the steam locomotive. 

Increasing Demand for Trained Men 

In a special report published in 1923, the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board appointed a committee to de- 
termine among other things: 

1—Do the industries in the United States need more or fewer 
engineers than the number now being graduated from engineering 
schools and colleges? 

2—What kind of men do the industries require from the en- 
gineering schools and colleges, and what should be the nature of 
their education ? 

“The expansion of industry has been accompanied by 
vastly increased complexity of industrial operations, and 
the grouping of greater numbers of workers in corporate 
units has placed upon employers an increased social re- 
sponsibility toward their employees and toward the life 
and affairs of the community. All of these changes have 
created problems. of human, social and political relation- 
ships in which industry and society as a whole have be- 
come increasingly dependent upon trained technical and 
administrative leaders. Solutions to these problems have 
been sought by railroad executives in the establishment of 
pensions for super-annuated and incapacitated workers ; 
in hospital departments, to furnish hospital service on the 
payment of nominal fees; by the establishment of group 
life insurance plans whereby employees, regardless of age 
and without physical examination, receive the benefits of 
life insurance at approximately one-third the cost of the 
current commercial rates; and by the establishment of 
rest and reading rooms at terminals where no opportuni- 
ties exist for relaxation after working hours.” 

An examination of the personal records of the chairmen 
and presidents of the railroads of the United States shows 
that in 1922, out of 32 chairmen, 11, or 34 per cent, had 
risen from the engineering department, and out of 171 
presidents, 33, or 19 per cent, had risen from the ranks 
of engineers. Based as they are on data taken from 
census reports, the conclusions of the National Industrial 
Conference Board show increasing demands for the ser- 
vices of trained men, and furnish the most reliable and 
valuable information obtainable on the matters before us. 

As to schools, it says: “It is the business of the schools 
to train young men into fertile and exact thinkers, guided 
by common sense, who have a thorough knowledge of 
natural laws and of the means for utilizing natural forces 
for the advantage of men and the advancement of civiliza- 
tion. In other words, it is the business of engineering 
schools to produce, not finished engineers, but young men 
with a great capacity for becoming engineers, the goal 
being attained by the graduates only after years of de- 
velopment in the school of life.” 

\Ithough a good technical expert may not develop into 
a good executive, nevertheless, successful administrators 
should have certain characteristics, such as a good grasp 
of the fundamentals of science, the ability to think logically 

and quantitatively, exactness of method and power of an- 
alysis, the habit of looking forward, sound economic theo- 
ties, an unlimited capacity to learn, pronounced firmness 
combined with high sense of fairness and charity needed 
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to control men, and the ability to write and speak clearly 
and correctly. 

I, B. Jewett, vice-president of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company and president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc., expresses these views: “Since 
engineering schools are the places where we expect to 
turn out men who are going to guide technical industries, 
we should turn out men who know the principles of the 
fundamental sciences; who know the method of combin- 
ing fundamental sciences with the dollar and cents propo- 
sition and know English in a way to enable them to ex- 
press clearly what they know, so that others may profit 
by it, because it does none of us very much good to be 
ever so wise if we cannot express our ideas to others. 

“It seems to me that if the engineering schools of the 
future are going to perform their function for the indus- 
tries they have got to get closer to the proposition of 
teaching and really inculcating the fundamentals. Let 
the matter of trying to make executives go, if you will. 
The men of executive ability will come to the fore in the 
general run of things, I think, provided the Lord gave 
them the right human traits and provided they have a 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals.” 

E. M. Herr, president of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, says: “There is no royal road, 
to my mind, to a place of commanding importance in in- 
dustry, or in any other business, and I do not believe that 
it is the function of educational institutions to try to teach 
young men to become captains of industry and adminis- 
trators, or occupy very great and important executive po- 
sitions.” 

“While there is general agreement on this view that one 
of the leading essentials in education in relation to in- 
dustry is an adequate training in and knowledge of fun- 
damentals, there is wide variation in the meaning of the 
term ‘fundamentals.’ From the point of view of the in- 
dustrialist, the term ‘fundamentals’ means a_ general 
groundwork of useful knowledge but, more especially, a 
training in the power to use this knowledge in effective 
thought and action. 

“The fundamentals of engineering training may be 
stated as follows: 


(a) Mathematics ; 

(b) The important principles of physics (mechanics, heat, light, 
sound, electricity, magnetism), chemistry, biology and geol- 
ogy, the interrelations of natural phenomena and the appli- 
cation of these principles to practical problems ; 

(c) The principles of economics and their application to industry 
and commerce ; ; 

(d) The principles that govern the relations between people, not 
only as applied to managers and men, but also as applied to 
governments and society ; 

(e) The history of nations ; ~s , as 

(f) The art of clear and correct expression in speaking, writing 
and drawing. 

“The relative emphasis to be placed on each of these 
fundamentals is a matter to be determined for each en- 
gineering course.” 

In emphasizing the importance of training, we must 
studiously avoid withering the aspirations and stifling the 
ambition of the large numbers of men in railroad and in- 
dustrial service who have not had the benefit of over-much 
school or any college preparation. These men outnumber 
vastly the high school and college men, and to their credit 
be it said that the 65 per cent of chairmen and 81 per 
cent of presidents, remaining after taking account of 
those that have risen from the ranks of engineer, have 
been drawn largely from the men who have had none of 
the benefits of higher education. Without mentioning 
them, the names of a number of the ablest and most dis- 
tinguished railroad chairmen and presidents in the United 
States, who have by sheer ability and pluck risen from 
lowly ranks and have actually built their own careers and 
builded admirably well, suggest themselves. 








Coal Situation Hurts Pennsylvania 


Earns $3.82 per share on stock in 1924, as compared with 


$4.49 in 1923—Moves 14.8 per cent less coal 


net income of $38,134,677, equivalent to $3.82 

per share or to 7.64 per cent on the company’s 
outstanding $499,173,400 $50 par value capital stock. In- 
clusive of a special dividend of $8,000,000 from the Penn- 
sylvania Company, all the stock of which is owned by 
the Railroad Company, the net income was $46,134,677, 
equivalent to 9.24 per cent on the capital stock. In 1923, 
the Pennsylvania had a net of $51,538,078, equivalent to 
$5.16 per share or, excluding $6,681,047 received in set- 
tlement of federal control, to $4.49 per share. 


TT [i Pennsylvania Railroad Company in 1924 had a 


Non-Union vs. Union Coal 
In a review of the operations of the Norfolk & West- 
ern appearing in last week’s issue of the Railway Age, 
something was said of the manner in which the carriers 


and a loss of $2,125,650 after depreciation, depletion and 
taxes, and 1924 was next to the worst in the company’s 
history. 

The Pittsburgh Coal Company, which has an in. 
vestment of approximately $164,000,000 and which had, 
in 1924, a gross income of over $44,000,000, had, in 1924, 
after interest charges on about $11,500,000 of indebted- 
ness, net income of but $281,887 or less than 0.2 per cent 
on the net investment. This was the poorest year the 
company ever had. 


Benefited Some from N. & W. Traffic 


All of these things apply to the situation of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. It is true that the Pennsylvania has 
benefited to some extent from the advantages accruing to 
the non-union coal fields. This results from its one-third 
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The Pennsylvania 


in the Pocahontas district had been favored by the new 
relationship existing between the union and non-union 
coal mines as a result of the Jacksonville wage agree- 
ment. 

It was noted, first, that whereas formerly union 
coal constituted about 60 per cent of the country’s total 
coal production and non-union coal about 40, under the 
new conditions these proportions had been reversed. It 
was further shown that whereas the total revenue coal 
loadings in the United States were 10 per cent less than 
in 1923 and 15 per cent less than in 1920, the loadings 
in the Pocahontas region were 16 per cent greater than 
in 1923 and 37 per cent greater than in 1920. The Alle- 
gheny region, in which the Pennsylvania is the largest 
carrier, had coal loadings in 1924, 19 per cent less than 
in 1923 and 23 per cent less than in 1920. 

The handicap applying to mines in the union coal fields 
has been further reflected in the recently issued annual 
reports of two of the most important coal companies, both 
of which are now paying the union scale of wages. The 
Consolidation Coal Company, which operates mines in 
the Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia fields, re- 
ported for 1924 a net loss of $1,387,723 from operations 
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interest in the Norfolk & Western and the community of 
interest which enables the Pennsylvania to secure the 
major proportion of the increased westbound tonnage 
which the Norfolk & Western is now delivering at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, for movement to the lakes or for move- 
ment to the so-called Central Competitive District hith- 
erto served more largely by the mines in southern Illinois. 
How this affects the Pennsylvania is shown to some extent 
by the figures of coal dumpings at Lake Erie ports. The 
Pennsylvania has docks at Sandusky, Cleveland, Ashta- 
bula and Erie. The logical port towards which N. & W. 
coal received from the latter carrier at Portsmouth would 
be directed is Sandusky. At that port in 1924 the Penn- 
sylvania dumped into lake vessels 4,331,638 tons of coal, 
as compared with 3,103,822 tons in 1923 and with 2,893,- 
994 tons in 1922. Whereas, in the case of this port there 
was a substantial increase, at the other ports there was a 
substantial decrease. At Cleveland, the coal dumped in 
1924 at the Pennsylvania dock totaled 1,591,574 tons as 
compared with 2,071,997 tons in 1923; at Ashtabula the 
tonange dumped was 1,275,073 tons, comparing with 
2,241,626 tons in 1923. 


Naturally, since the Pennsylvania serves extensive coal 
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fields itself, it follows, considering the size and importance 
of these fields, that the N. & W. coal could not have ex- 
ercized such a comparatively large influence in the Penn- 
sylvania’s coal business. The more important angle, there- 
fore, is the fact above noted that in 1924 the coal loadings 
in the Allegheny district were 19 per cent less than in 
1923 and the situation reported by the two coal com- 
panies. In 1923, bituminous coal contributed 94,130,325 
tons of Pennsylvania traffic and constituted 38.23 per cent 
of its total revenue tonnage. The tonnage of bituminous 
in 1924 was only 80,175,322. It was 37.36 per cent of 
the road’s total tonnage but the amount of it was 13,- 
955,003 tons or 14.8 per cent less than in 1923. We do 


Js 


not expect prosperity in a carrier when in a particular year 





























Tauce I—Pennsytvania RatLroap ComPpany—SELEcTeD ITEMS FROM INCOME 
AccCouUNT 
Increase or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Aver mileage operated..........- 10,575.00 10,576.92 —1.92, 
ss * ‘eparating revenues...... $645,299,176 $721,397,409 —$76,098,232 
Maintenance of way..........+-. $74,025,530 $85,383,281 —$11,357,751 
Maintenance of equipment..... 158 884,751 188,577,704 —29,692,953 
Transportation .........eeeees: 250,364,384 281,851,983 —31,487,598 
Total operating expenses........... $517,450,673 $590,518 030 —$73,067,358 
Operating ratio ...........+++5 80.2 81.9 —1.7 
Net revenue from operations........ $127,848,503 $130,879,378 —$3,030,875 
. Reon tax accruals........... $30,457,970 $32,690,522 —$2,232,552 
Railway operating income.......... $97,177,586 $98,064,258 —$886,672 
Hire of equipment, Dr. bal..... $18,034,348 $13,927,104 $4,107,245 
Joint facility rents, Dr. bal.... 343,325 590,487 —247 162 
Net railway operating income...... $78,799,913 $83,546,668 —$4,746,755 
ioaeine eS ae $31,003,921 $33,262.611 —$2,253,690 
Gueen TRORE 6.ccccccdccvsccesessd $109,808,834 $116,809,278 —$7,000,444 
Rent for leased roads.......... $38,291,126 $35,246,256 $3,004,870 
Interest on funded debt......... 30,527,956 28,062,553 2,465,403 





Total deductions from gross income.. $71,674,157 $65,271,200 —$6,402,957 
ae SOE nn wcckcnéascesacccdioees $38,134,677 $51,538,078 —$13,403,401 








Disposition of net income— 
Income applied to sinking funds, 


Te ckenéuists ddkhas eaehenk ee $3,419,466 $3,498,243 $78,777 
Dividends on common stock, 6 7 
OOF GUE 6a6006ws cca weakecsin $29,950,404 $29,950,404 .......... 


Construction expenditures during cur- 














rent year, borne by Pa. R. R. Co. $452,371 $1,614,154 —$1,161,783 
BOMB besciccriscncesseces $33,822,241 $35,062,801 —$1,240,560 
BRNGS.  ovcccivccssdeccdceccescces $4,312,436 $16,475,277 —$12,162,842 
Add: 
Special dividends on stock of Pa. 
Be Be GAA cccctsccnccccsesene $8,000,000 =... .. ses $8,000,000 
Less 
Construction expenditures, etc., 
Sonne By Fe. EB. H. Gee cceccces $1,262,655 $1,209,660 $52,995 





Balance transferred to profit and loss $11,049,781 $15,265,618 —$4,215,837 





it moves 14.8 per cent less of the most important com- 
modity which it carries. 


Revenues and Expenses 


Taking the situation as a whole, the Pennsylvania had, 
in 1924, operating revenues totaling $645,299,176, this 
total being $76,098,232 or 10.5 per cent less than in 1923. 
The decrease in freight traffic or in ton-miles was 14.2 
per cent. There was a reduction of 3,323,020 tons or 22.2 
per cent in anthracite coal; of 4,325,740 tons or 36.5 per 
cent in coke; of 4,883,707 tons or 40.7 per cent in iron 
ore, and of 1,362,782 tons or 14.7 per cent in products 
of iron. Passenger mileage decreased 5 per cent. 

A proportion of the loss in revenues was made up by 
savings in operating expenses. These expenses totaled 
$517,450,673 and were $73,067,358 or 12.6 per cent less 
than in 1923. There was a reduction of $11,357,751 or 
13.3 per cent in maintenance of way expenses, of $29,- 
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692,953 or 15.7 per cent in maintenance of equipment 
and of $31,487,598 or 11.2 per cent in transportation ex- 
penses. These decreases were, in part, due to the de- 
crease in traffic and, in the case of transportation expenses, 
assisted further by the decreased consumption and cost 
of fuel. The opening ratio of 80.2 in 1924 was the low- 





Taste JI—ReETURN ON THE INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND EQUIPMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD SYSTEM 
Net railway 


operating 
income per cent. of 


Year ended Investment in road Net railway investment in road 
Dec. 31 and equipment operating income and equipment 
1910 $1,533,111,360 $76,966,497 5.02 
1911 1,568,863,769 74,020,181 4.72 
1912 1,606,721,857 81,089,138 5.05 
1913 1,681,779 771 67,850,644 4.03 
1914 1,710,368,222 61,980,355 3.62 
1915 1,739,081,326 83,747,573 4.82 
1916 1,799,055,282 102 201,922 5.68 
1917 1,872,315,915 77,800,154 4.16 
1918 1,952,017,162 *27,017,878 *1.38 
1919 2,069,968 807 *10,034,053 *0.48 
1920 2,092,052,738 Def. *62,742,376 bpemk 
1921 2,102,421,811 40,859,954 1.94 
1922 2,112,565,888 79 832,502 3.78 
1923 2,196,947,406 88,065,480 4.01 
1924 2,258,292,092 84,010,909 3.72 


*Based on result of Federal operation and taxes and expenses of the cor- 
porations. Investment in road and equipment above stated does not include 
material and supplies or working capital. Net railway operating income 
includes income from lease of road. 





est reported since the war. It compared with 81.9 in 
1923; 82.6 in 1922 and with 87.8 in 1921. 

The net revenue from railway operations of $127,848,- 
503 was but $3,030,875 or 2.2 per cent less than in 1923. 
This small decrease was not carried down to net railway 
operating income because there was an increase of $4,107,- 
245 in the debit hire of freight car balance. The Penn- 
sylvania had a debit balance in 1924 of no less than $18,- 
034,348. However, in 1924 the company placed orders 
for 22,000 new freight cars on which, naturally, it did 
not receive delivery until late in the year or in 1925. It 
added to its equipment in 1924, 14,716 new cars and has 
since added the 5,000 or so remaining on its unusually 
large orders. 

The 1925 report should show a substantial reduction 
in the debit per diem balance. 

The net railway operating income in 1923 was $78,- 





Tarte ITI—Pennsytvanta RatrRoap System CompareD Witn ALL 
Crass I Rarttroaps 1n UNITED STATES 


Year 1923 
Per Cent 
i Oe Cenc sake shes ede Sheed eed athe kee eewn 4.95 
2 RRSP NSE Aaa petra naire 7.09 
Investment in road and equipment..................+. 10.21 
eck con chek nnebav ewan oe 
I i a nee hk ale alas cin wwe Sea wae earn 17.27 
po Te rr er ere 13.18 
ee SR oo ons wadcns noeenn dead deeees 12.20 
Total passenger equipment cars...............eeeee: 15.16 
ee SE II IS nce ben 660.640 ca ntsenc cues 10.96 
SE MEE Hiwcictcaunscadabuda vans ieeerhaces 11.74 
Total tractive power of locomotives................... 13.55 





799,913. This compared with $83,546,668 in 1923 and 
was about 5.7 per cent less. The Pennsylvania’s net cor- 
porate income in 1924 totaled $38,134,677 as compared 
with $51,538,078 in 1923, thus showing a reduction of 
$13,413,401. Because. of the inclusion of $6,681,047 in 
1923 in connection with the federal control settlement, the 
actual loss in net income in 1924 as compared with 1923 
was $6,722,354, most of which was constituted in the de- 
crease of net railway operating income. However, there 
was an increase of $2,465,403 in interest charges (total- 
ing $30,527,956) due largely to the issue of $35,850,000 
equipment trust certificates and $50,000,000 5 per cent 
secured gold bonds on November 1. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company itself operates 
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10,575 miles of railroad. The Pennsylvania System op- 
erates a total of 11,672 miles. Whereas the net operating 
income of the Railroad Company was, in 1924, $78,799,- 
913, the net operating income of the system as a whole 
was $84,010,909, equivalent to 3.72 per cent on the sys- 
tem’s property investment. In 1923, the return on the 
investment was 4.01 per cent. 


Capital Improvements 


A system like the Pennsylvania must be continually 
spending large sums for the improvement of the property. 








Tapie 1V—Pennsytvanta Rarcroap System, 1924 Comparep WitTH 1914 
Years ended Dec. 31 = Per vent 
— increase 
Trackage 1924 1914 over 1914 
Miles of first main track operated 
(including 70 miles of canals and 
NE i a ieee 11,672 11,599 0.6 
Miles of all tracks operated........ 27,663 25,850 7.0 
nve men a a - 
Gross investment in road and equip- 
ment 96 u6eceenetecseccegs eee cee Gar eee 32.0 
Other investments (book value)..... 157,986,134 183,255,041 D. 13.8 
Weted MCOStMet ccccccccccescocce 2,416,278,226 1,893,623,263 27.6 





Capitalization 


Total capital stoch $1,099,944,168 $1,026.645,943 7.1 











Total funded debt...........-+00+. 1,016,681,314 714,338,801 42.3 
Total capital obligations............ 2,116,625,482 1,740,984,744 21.6 
Total capital stock owned by com- 

panies in system .....-ssseeeeees 502,951,009 400,699,484 25.5 
Total funded debt owned by com- 

panies in system Ore ee 68,624,096 66,311,172 3.5 
Total capital obligations owned by 

companies it systeM.......s065. 571,575,105 467,010,662 22.4 
Total capital stock held by public... 596,993,159 625,946,459 D. 4.6 
Total funded debt held by public... 948,057,218 648,027,623 46.3 
Total capital obligations held by pub- 

Te cepndedeneneeebes eeuecsereass 1,545,050,377 1.273,974,082 21.3 
Ratio of capital stock to total capital 

obligations held by public......... 38.64 49.13 D 21.4 

Equipment 
Number of locomotives owned...... 7,647 7,400 3.3 
Total tractive power (pounds)...... 348,245,311 245,987,130 41.6 
Number of freight cars owned..... 266,367 272,547 D 2.3 
Total capacity (tons)............+. 14,208,743 12,656,335 12.3 
Number of pass. train cars owned.. 8,190 6,818 20.1 
Total seating capacity (persons).... 342,942 325,518 5.4 
Employes 
Average number of employes...... 218,626 207,508 5.4 
Total compensation ...........0s6. $376,978,292 $175,448,591 114.9 
Revenues and expenses 

Operating revenues ........eeee05 $698,713,249 $351,513,252 98.8 


Operating expenses (including taxes, 
equipment and joint facility rents, 


GED. Sovcrensegqeveqensecccesees 614,702,340 289,532,897 112.3 








Net railway operating income....... 84,010,909 61,980,355 35.5 
Per cent return on investment in 

road and equipment.............. 3.72 3.62 2.8 

Freight Traffic 

Revenue ton-miles Se 41,920,099,245 36,895,899,049 13.6 
Average revenue per ton per mile 

DD sdsceesdicdindeaee cenaues 1.088 0.625 74.1 
Average train load—tons (rev 

ee Ge dan oteniusewtaavenee 775 640 21.1 
Average car load—tons (revenue 

eee ree 28.4 26.8 6.0 

Passenger Traffic 

Passemmer ales oc ccccccccccceccce 6,386,432,558 4,559,891,927 40.1 
Average revenue per passenger per 

Se SUD occscccacecessssdese 2.785 1.830 52.2 


D—Signifies Decrease. 


Tue Pennsytvanta Rartroap CoMPANyY 
Number of Stockholders............ 145,174 91,571 58.5 





The net increase in the property investment in 1924 was 
not particularly great considering the size of the Pennsyl- 
vania System. The Railroad Company’s total increase 
was $43,883,869, of which $8,300,000 was for roadway 
and structures and $34,500,000 for equipment. The lat- 
ter included only part of the new cars ordered during the 
vear. There were included, however, over 100 new loco- 
motives, all built in the company’s own shops at Altoona. 
A disconcerting feature to the Pennsylvania management 
must be the large sums which it has to devote to non- 
lucrative improvements resulting from the desire to man- 
ifest a due regard for the obligations to the public. The 








April 11, 1925 


company now has in hand with others the completion of 
the new Chicago Union Station for which $67,000,000 of 
bonds have already been issued, guaranteed by the owner 
companies. Extensive passenger station improvements are 
planned for Philadelphia and also for Pittsburgh. The 
stockholders at their annual meeting will be asked to ap- 
prove an increase in the company’s indebtedness of $100,- 
000,000 to allow for future progressive development of the 
property as need is evidenced. 

President Samuel Rea, in his annual report, always 
gives much interesting comment on the situation of his 
company in particular and the railway situation in gen- 
eral. Of special interest are some of the comparisons 
showing the place of the system which he directs in the 
entire transportation machine. 


Comments by President Rea 


In his report Mr. Rea has considerable to say concern- 
ing the improvements at Chicago and the plans in con- 
templation for Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. He has in- 
cluded interesting paragraphs concerning the coal situa- 
tion, the general railroad situation, motor truck and bus 
competition and railroad consolidation. 

Concerning the general railroad situation, he says: 


“During 1924 the railroad service generally was continued at a 
very high state of efficiency. The service rendered was equal t 
all demands and was conducted with economy. There was less 
interference from unwise legislation, and the regulating bodies as 
a whole were more sympathetic of the problems the railroads must 
meet. It is not to be inferred from this that the railroads can 
relax their vigilance in the protection of their earnings and prop- 
erty, nor of the interests of the owners and employees and the 
public which they serve. Conclusive proof of this can be readily 
furnished by the number of unfriendly legislative measures which 
were introduced in last year’s federal and state legislatures, with 
the evident desire to continue railroad rates and service as politi- 
cal questions, and to further restrict the conduct of railroad busi- 
ness in the manner calculated to render the best service to the 
public. 

“The national platform of one of the political parties in the 
last presidential campaign, plainly brought before the people of the 
United States the question of government ownership and operation. 
coupled with the attempt to undermine the value of the citizens’ 
investment in the railroads of the country. The dangerous ele- 
ments of the situation were so well understood by the country at 
large, that an overwhelming majority voted against the party 
which presented that unsound proposition, and gave a clear man- 
date for sound and orderly government and for lawful protection 
of the rights of individuals and property. Satisfactory railroad 
service is not a political question, but it is chiefly an economic 
question and one of responsibility. Railroads cannot produce 
successful results except by obtaining fair rates and fair returns 
so as to preserve sound credit; by giving the public the best 
service at reasonable rates; and by having loyal employees, work- 
ing under experienced management -in directing operation, main- 
tenance and improvement. The railroads fully appreciate that 
informed public opinion desires to have them accorded just treat- 
ment, and they have by improved service and larger expenditures 
for additions and betterments and new equipment, expressed their 
faith in the fairness of the American people. 

“This constructive attitude of the government, with increased 
prosperitv, has given an impetus to ownership of stock and securi- 
ties in all public service corporations by the citizens, so that the 
ranks of their investors have greatly increased and include num- 
bers of people in all walks of life. This ownership by the citizens 
and their institutions, and their direct interest:in railroad opera- 
tions, certainly cannot be improved upon by government ownership 
The return earned upon the railroad investment as a whole is still 
clearly inadequate to attract continuously at reasonable interest or 
dividend rates, the new capital essential to expand and improve 
railroad service on anything like the scale which the growth ot 
the country demands. The investment in road and equipment. 
including working capital, taken as a whole, is conservatively 
carried on their books, when compared with the present day cost 
of reproduction, yet because of the present heavy operating costs 
and taxes the return earned thereon was only about 4.33 per cent 
in 1924, notwithstanding the greater economies enforced in the 
transportation service. This return, and those of several pre- 
ceding years, are much below the figure of 534 per cent fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission under the provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 as a reasonable return on the railroad 
investment by groups or districts.” 
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Julius Kruttschnitt to Retire 


Will leave leadership of Southern Pacific on May 31 under 


pension rules—New Organization announced 


tive committee and of the board of directors of the 

Southern Pacific Company, announced at the annual 
organization meeting of the board, held on April 9 for the 
purpose of electing officers for the ensuing year, that he 
had decided to retire on May 31 next under the pension 
rules of the company. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt is in his 71st year, having been in the 

service of the Southern Pacific Lines continuously for 48 
years. 
' With the retirement of Mr. Kruttschnitt there passes 
from active railroad life one of its most notable figures. 
Few, if any, railroad executives have possessed the com- 
bination of practical skill, technical training and scientific 
knowledge that with indefatigable industry have made 
his career one of extraordinary achievement. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt’s detailed knowledge of the properties 
under his jurisdiction has been so remarkable as to cause 
wondering comment on the part of those not familiar with 
his extraordinary capacity for acquiring and retaining 
facts; equally remarkable is his knowledge of the science 
of railroading in general, expressed in his testimony as 
representative of the railroads before the Senate, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and other public bodies, 
his many addresses upon a wide range of railroad topics, 
and his scholarly contributions to magazines and technical 
journals upon questions relating both to railroad policies 
and operations. 

Since Mr. Kruttschnitt became chairman of the board in 
1913, the Southern Pacific Lines have grown from about 
10,000 miles and $143,000,000 gross annual earnings to 
about 15,550 miles and gross annual earnings in excess of 
$300,000,000 in 1924. Significant of his executive 
capacity is the fact that he has been able to adapt success- 
fully to this great growth the organization of 1913 with 
substantially the same personnel of officers except as 
death or age has taken them from the service. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt is an alumnus of Washington and Lee 
University, graduating in 1873 with the degree of Civil 
Engineer. He prepared for college at Professor Romain’s 
School in his native city of New Orleans. For five years 
after leaving college he taught at the McDonogh School 
for boys near Baltimore, where he was the assistant to the 
principal, Colonel William Allen, and during which time 
he worked to increase his engineering knowledge. 


Jee KRUTTSCHNITT, chairman of the execu- 


Employed by Southern Pacific Since 1878 


His opportunity to realize his boyhood ambition to be- 
come a railroad man came in 1878 when he entered the 
service of the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & 
Steamship Company (now a part of the Southern Pacific 
Lines) as resident engineer in charge of construction 
work. Completing that work in 1880, he was retained as 
roadmaster, receiving successive promotions as assistant 
chief engineer and general roadmaster, chief engineer and 
superintendent, assistant general manager of the Southern 
Pacific Lines East of El Paso, and in 1887 was made gen- 
eral manager of that system. In 1895 his jurisdiction as 
general manager was extended over the entire Southern 
Pacific System with headquarters at San Francisco. This 
position, with additional responsibilities as vice-president 
and later as assistant to the president, was retained until 
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1904 when he was moved to Chicago and was placed in 
charge of the operation and maintenance of the combined 
Union Pacific and Southern Pacific properties with title of 
Director of Maintenance and Operation. On the separa- 
tion of those systems in 1913, Mr. Kruttschnitt was elected 
to his present position of chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Southern Pacific Company with headquarters 
at New York. 

The properties of which Mr. Kruttschnitt is the direct: 
ing head embrace 14,646 miles of steam and electrically 
operated railroad and 887 miles of electric interurban lines, 
together with lines of steamships operating between New 
York and New Orleans, New York and Galveston and 
Galveston and Tampico, Mex. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt is a director and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Erie, Western Union Telegraph 
Company and United States Mortgage & Trust Company. 
He was a member of the Railroad’s War Board, is a past 
president and present member of the executive committee 
of The American Railway Association and of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. 


William Sproule New Southern Pacific Head 


The board of directors in accepting Mr. Kruttschnitt’s 
decision to retire changed the present plan of operating 
the Southern Pacific properties, and the supervision of 
operations heretofore exercised by Mr. Kruttschnitt will, 
after May 31, be under the direction of the president, 
William Sproule, in San Francisco. The board at its 
meeting Thursday enlarged his authority to deal with the 
situation accordingly, making him the chief executive 
operating officer of the Southern Pacific Company and 
placing him in charge of all departments. 

William Sproule, on whose shoulders falls very largely 
the burden carried by the retiring chairman, first entered 
the service in 1882, in the freight department in San 
Francisco, and since that time has been in the traffic and 
executive departments, with the exception of five years 
in New York in the last year of which he was president 
of Wells Fargo Express Company, from which he re- 
signed to become president of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany in 1911, the place he has since held. Mr. Sproule 
has held successively the positions of freight clerk, assis- 
tant general freight agent, general freight agent, freight 
traffic manager, and since 1911 the presidency of the com- 
pany. He has been signally successful in establishing 
policies that have gained and maintained public confidence, 
and has made the railroad company a strong factor in the 
development and progress of the territory it serves. He 
has served in many public capacities, and is now a member 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of the Twelfth Federal Re- 
serve District and a director of the Golden Gate Park 
Commission of San Francisco. 


New Chairman of the Executive Committee 


The general office of the company and its financial 
headquarters will remain in New York, with Henry W. de 
Forest as chairman of the executive committee and of the 
board of directors, both of the Southern Pacific Company 
and of its various subsidiaries, succeeding Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt in these positions. Mr. de Forest has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee and the board of directors 
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of the Southern Pacific Company for many years. Since 
1913 he has occupied the position of vice-president and 
has been in charge of the financial interests of the com- 
pany. Mr. de Forest, in addition to his Southern Pacific 
connections, is also chairman of the board and a director 
of the Pacific Oil Company, a director and member of 
the executive committee of the Illinois Central and its 
affiliated companies, of the Delaware & Hudson, the Pa- 
cific Mail Steamship Company, the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, Wells Fargo & Co., the American Rail- 
way Express Company, the National Bank of Commerce, 
the Hudson Trust Company of New Jersey, the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company, a director of the United States 
Trust Company, and Trustee of the Bank for Savings. 
Mr. de Forest is a member of the law firm of de Forest 
Bros., at 30 Broad Street, New York City. 

The office of vice-chairman has been created and will 
be filled by A. D. McDonald, who has been vice-president 
and controller of the company for 12 years, and who has 
been in the service of the company for 25 years, having 
risen from the ranks through the accounting department, 
his first position having been as a clerk in the Houston 
offices. Mr. McDonald, acting under the chairman, will 
have charge of the affairs of the company’s general offices 
in New York City and will act as his representative and 
of the executive committee. 


New Traffic Department Leadership 


Coincident with the transfer of the chief executive 
offices to San Francisco, the position of director of traffic, 
now held by L. J. Spence, will be discontinued. Separate 
traffic jurisdictions will be established covering the Pacific 
System, the Texas and Louisiana lines and the Southern 
Pacific Steamship Lines, under the direction of loca! 
traffic officers, all being co-ordinated with respect to 
through traffic and that interchanged with other lines 
under the control and direction of T. M. Schumacher, vice- 
president in charge of traffic, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Spence will be the executive officer and head of 
the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines and in a consulting’ 
capacity with respect to questions of importance involv- 
ing consolidation and valuation when called on by the 
Chairman or the President. The activities of the South- 
ern Pacific Steamship Lines, operating between Gulf and 
Atlantic Coast ports, have been recently very consider- 
ably enlarged. Mr. Spence has been with the company 
40 years, serving a large part of that time in the traffic 
department, and more recently in connection with steam- 
ship affairs, taking on executive duties. 

Mr. Schumacher, vice-president in charge of traffic, 
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came with the Southern Pacific Company when it acquired 
the El Paso & Southwestern System last November, and 
has since been occupying the position of executive vice- 
president. He was president of the El Paso & South- 
western lines for some years. Previously he had had a 
great many years’ experience both on the Pacific Coast 
and in the East in different departments of various rail- 
road lines, including the Southern Pacific, and was assis- 
tant to J. C. Stubbs, then Director of Traffic of the South- 
ern Pacific and Union Pacific Systems in Chicago, and is, 
therefore, by experience well qualified to carry on with 
the Southern Pacific. 


Other Changes 

Paul Shoup, now vice-president at San Francisco, under 
the new organization becomes executive vice-president, 
and has immediate charge of the management and opera- 
tions of the railroads west of Ogden, Utah, and Tecum- 
cari, N. Mex., with headquarters at San Francisco. Like 
the other executive officers, Mr. Shoup has been long in 
the service of the company, entering it as a clerk in the 
office at San Bernardino, Calif., in 1891. 

J. P. Blair remains as general counsel of the company, 
with charge of the legal business of the company in New 
York, neighboring states and the home state of the 
Southern Pacific Company—Kentucky. He will also act 
as counsel for the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines. 

G. W. Mulks has been elected Controller at New York, 
to succeed Mr. A. D. McDonald when the latter assumes 
the duties of Vice-Chairman. Mr. Mulks is at this time 
assistant controller, and has been in the service of the 
Union and Southern Pacific Lines for more than 40 years. 

Hugh Neill, the present secretary of the Southern 
Pacific Company, and its subsidiary companies, has been 
elected vice-president and secretary. Mr. Neill has been 
in the service of the company for about 25 years and has 
served as secretary for about 13 years. ; 

Under the new organization the office of vice-president 
W. A. Worthington will be in San Francisco instead of 
New York, Mr. Worthington being attached to the statf 
of the president. At the same time the offices of F. W. 
Mahl, director of purchases, and of Mr. C. R. Harding, 
consulting engineer, will likewise be moved to San 
Francisco. 

Mr. W. R. Scott will remain as the president of the 
Lines in Texas and Louisiana with the same duties and 
responsibilities as heretofore. 

H. B. Titcomb will, in like manner, remain as president 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico. 

The changes are effective June 1. 
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Electrification of Great Indian Peninsula’s Bombay Suburban Lines—a Junction at Kurla 
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The St. Louis Railway Club at its annual meeting on April 
10 elected officers as follows: President, R. C. White, as- 
sistant general manager, of the Missouri Pacific; first vice- 
president, W. E. Williams, manager, department of personnel, 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas; second vice-president, E. H. 
Harman, assistant to general manager of the Terminal Rail- 
road Association; third vice-president, R. J. Lockwood, assist- 
ant manager of the United Railways; and secretary-treasurer, 
B. W. Frauenthal, general traffic agent of the United Railways. 


New England Railroad Club Meeting 


C. D. Young, stores manager of the Pennsylvania, will address 
the New England Railroad Club at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, on April 14, on the subject of the stores department of 
the Pennsylvania System. Dinner will be served at 6:30 p. m. 
and the meeting will be called to order at 7:45. 


New York to St. Louis, 22 Hours, 10 Minutes 


A special train from New York to St. Louis over the New 
York Central and the Big Four, consisting of a locomotive and 
six coaches, which was run on March 15 for Mrs. Julius Walsh 
and party, made the trip through in 22 hours, 10 minutes. The 
distance is 1,158 miles, making the average rate of speed 52% 
miles an hour. The train started from New York at 2:25 p. m. 
Eastern time, and arrived at St. Louis at 11:35 a. m. Central time, 
on the sixteenth. 


Peace River Railroad Facilities 


During the last month many questions have been asked in 
the Canadian Parliament about the progress of the negotiations 
between the Canadian Pacific and the Canadian National for some 
plan whereby larger transportation facilities can be provided 
for the fertile Peace river area in Northwestern Alberta. Last 
week Donald M. Kennedy, member for West Edmonton, asked 
the following question: “Does the Minister of Railways and 
Canals think there is a probability of the heads of the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific coming together in a joint 
agreement regarding the Peace river transportation problem?” 

The Minister, in reply, said: “I would not like to say that 
until I got a reply to that question or something to the same 
effect from the gentlemen themselves. They were, if possible, to 
agree on a joint report of suggestion. [I may say this, that if 
some suggestion does not come from them shortly I will, I think, 
ask them to join in another conference to discuss the matter 
again. 


Maintenance of Doors, Door Fixtures, 
Etc., on Freight Car Equipment 


Circular No. D. V.-393 has recently been issued by the Mechani- 
cal Division of the A. R. A. calling attention to the lack of mainte- 
nance of side doors, end doors, roof doors and hatch covers, door 
hxtures, tracks, guides, brackets, stops and sealing devices on house 
car equipment. 

This lack of maintenance has resulted in a large number of 
claims for damage to lading by the elements, the pilfering of 
lading occasioned by easy access to cars, as well as the resultant 
loss of doors and liability by accidents. In many cases doors 
found off the track have been rehung simply by forcing them into 
Place without making necessary repairs to the loose or otherwise 
defective parts which permitted the door to become displaced. 
Complete repairs of a permanent and substantial character should 
be made to. cars, either owned or foreign, when found with defec- 
tive door fixtures or sealing devices. Under no condition should 
cars having defective doors, fixtures or sealing devices, be loaded. 

Attention is further directed to the necessity of car owners 
adopting standards for maintenance that will insure doors and 
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hatch covers on house car equipment being of such design as will 
prevent their readily becoming defective or losing off in ordinary 
service. 

It is requested, therefore, that car owners inaugurate an inten- 
sive campaign at all repair points, freight houses and loading 
stations, to the end that a decided improvement may be effected, 
in order to avoid necessity for the establishment of a rule which 
would allow refusal of such defective cars when offered in inter- 
change under load. 


Exhibition of Railway Art Posters 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., has on 
exhibition upwards of 250 large art posters issued by the publicity 
departments of the railways of more than ten countries. The 
posters cover a wide range of subjects and include symbolical 
allusions to industries as well as artistic descriptive picturing of 
playgrounds and places of historic interest. Among them will 
be found the works of such prominent artists as Maurice Griffen- 
hagen, R. A.; Sir David Murray, R. A.; Sir William Orpen, 
R. A.; Adrien Stokes, R. A.; Frank Brangwyn, R. A. 

Beginning on April 20 the pictures will be displayed in one of 
the rooms of the Bureau in the Transportation Building, Wash- 
ington, Room 1030. Railroad men who purpose attending the 
International Railway Association Congress in London will find 
here an enlarged conception of foreign railway advertising. 

The exhibit has been prepared and is being shown by the 
library of the bureau, assisted by W. E. Shoults of the Bureau’s 
foreign statistical department, and copies of the catalogue which 
has been prepared may be obtained either by addressing the 
library or on application to Mr. Shoults in Room 1015 of the 
bureau. 


Why Quebec Doesn’t Want the T. & N. O. Extension 


Considerable trouble has developed between the Provincial 
Governments of Ontario and Quebec over the refusal of the latter 
to grant the former permission to build an extension of the 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario which is owned by the Province 
of Ontario into the Rouyn gold fields in Northwestern Quebec. 
Two weeks ago Premier L. A. Taschereau of Quebec gave an 
interview to Commissioners George Lee and L. T. Martin of the 
Temiskaming Railway Board and told them Quebec was opposed 
to such a move. Premier G. Howard Ferguson of Ontario later 
stated he thought there was a misunderstanding in Quebec as to 
the purpose of the proposed road. Then one Toronto newspaper, 
supporting the Ferguson government, charged that Sir Henry 
Thornton, president of the Canadian National, was the instigator 
of the opposition from Quebec to the Ontario project. This 
Sir Henry promptly denied. 

Then late last week Premier Ferguson, of Ontario, sent one of 
his Cabinet members again to interview Premier Taschereau. 
Following that second interview Premier Taschereau made public 
the following statement of Quebec’s attitude: 

“We discussed together the legal and business aspects of the 
project urged upon us, involving permission for the Temiskaming 
& Northern Ontario to enter Quebec so as to tap the Rouyn 
district. 

“We told the honorable Minister from Ontario that there was 
no feeling of hostility whatever by Quebec against the sister 
Province, but that on the contrary, we were on the best of terms, 
and wanted to remain on the best of terms. We pointed out, 
however, that we have been spending two and a half millions a 
year in the Temiskaming and Abitibi districts in order to develop 
these districts, such as by way of building roads, aiding coloniza- 
tion, and the general. development :of: the districts: concerned, and 
that the best of our efforts had been directed to that end. 

“We consider that after the sacrifices that we have made, and 
at a time when we can properly look for some returns to the 


(Continued on page 954). 
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(Continued from page 947) 
province for the large outpouring of money, that it would be 
quite unfair that the sister province should tap this district with 
a view to divert the traffic to Toronto. 

“We cannot find any reason why Ontario would spend two 
millions of money belonging to the people of Ontario to extend 
their railway into Quebec if it is not to the benefit of their 
own Province.” 


Wage Statistics for January 


In January, 1925, the number of employees reported by Class I 
railroads was 1,728,333, a decrease of 8,366 or 0.5 per cent, as 
compared with the previous month, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly bulletin of wage statistics. The 
total compensation increased $3,011,216 or 1.3 per cent. Compared 
with the returns for January, 1924, the employment shows a de- 
crease of 1.2 per cent and the total compensation an increase of 
1.6 per cent. The mostssubstantial change in straight time hourly 
earnings appears for the train and engine service employees, whose 
average straight time earnings per hour increased from 73.8 cents 
to 77.5 cents. For all employees reported on an hourly basis, 
the average straight time earnings per hour were 57.6 cents in 
January, 1924, and 58.8 cents in January, 1925. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 

Monthly earnings of 


—_ A —- 


Employees Employees 
reported reported 
on daily basis on hourly basis 
(sroup LS a 
Jan., Jan., Jan., Jan., 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants.. $439 $433 — ona 
Professional, clerical, and general....... 184 182 $126 $124 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 243 240 94 90 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.... 247 244 126 124 
Transportation (other than train, engine, 
GRE PORE ccccececceccesosesesesss 98 97 126 124 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)...... 257 253 157 150 
Transportation (train and engine service) .. wats 201 192 


Increase or decrease in the number of employees, by groups, 
January, 1925, with comparisons, was as follows: 


January, 1925 
compared with 
soo 





Group > 

Dec., 1924 Jan., 1924 
Executives, officiala, and staff assistants... .. 88 143 
Professional, cleriegl, and general............. (d) 789 (d) 2,855 
Maintenance of way and structures............ (d) 11,383 (d) 5,730 


4,025 (d) 8,954 


Maintenance of equipment and stores..... Sanus 
Transportation (other than train, engine, and 


FREE) cecccvccccvcvceccocccsasecceccssnes (d) 3,278 (d) 2,090 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)...... ore 231 (d) 992 


Transportation (train and engine service)...... 2,740 (d) 1,116 
fet GecreaS®.....ccece -irideates cuss ox (d) 8,366 (d) 21,594 


Second Supplementary Report on Cajon Derailment 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in a third report on the 
derailment of a freight train because of excessive speed, which 
occurred on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Cajon, Cali- 
fornia, on July 15, 1923, finds that the first supplementary report 
had criticized the company regarding airbrake practice too severely ; 
and that now the rules are being enforced and obeyed on the part 
of all concerned. 

The first report was noticed in the Railway Age of July 5, 1924. 
It was found that inefficient inspection and tests preparatory to 
descending steep grades had been habitual. The second report was 
noticed in the Railway Age of October 18, 1924, page 679. It was 
found that unsafe practices had not been discontinued, and the 
officers were criticized for not having made the rules more strict 
and effective. It is now found that rules in the airbrake instruction 
book covered the points which had been omitted in the train rule 
book, and the report says that it was the practice, not the precepts, 
which should have been criticized. 

Now, in the third report, it appears that, on the grade in ques- 
tion, every train is required to have 100 per cent airbrakes in 
operation, and the inspector is satisfied that the rules are rigidly 


‘enforced and obeyed. Records of the examination of 54 freight 


trains moving westward from Barstow to San Bernardino during 
the first week of February show that they arrived at San 
Bernardino with the brakes cut out on only two out of the total 
of 2,469 cars making up the trains. It is also noted that the re- 
quirement of 90 Ib. brake-pipe pressure on westbound freight trains 
out of Barstow is still in effect, while there is also a rule restrict- 
ing the tonnage on the descending grade between Summit and San 
Kernardino to 75 tons per operative brake. 
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“Cross Crossings Cautiously” 


A handsome 24-page pamphlet, 414 in. by 7% in. with a colored 
cover, has been prepared by the Safety Section of the American 
Railway Association, setting forth the highway crossing situation, 
and J. C. Caviston, secretary of the section, 30 Vesey street, New 
York City, has sent out sample copies to the railroad companies 
with a view to securing the general distribution of the pamphlets, 
in all fields where they will be likely to get the attention of 
automobile owners and drivers. 

Space is left on the front cover for the name of a railroad 
company ordering the booklets to be issued on its own account, 
and the whole of the last page can be used for an advertisement 
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of the individual road. Including this printing on the cover the 
cost runs from $25.80 for 500 and $38.50 for 1.000 down to $27.50 
per thousand in lots of 100,000. 

Mr. Caviston has also sent out samples of posters 22 in. by 28 in., 
and 14 in. by 22 in.; cards 3% in. by 5% in., and small stickers 
bearing a picture of an automobile wreck, for use in educating the 
public as was done for four months last summer. The cost of 
these varies according to size and quality; in general the prices 
are lower than they were last year. 

The picture, which is reproduced on the pamphlet mentioned 
above, is shown herewith in miniature. 

The author of the book seems to have covered the subject very 
judiciously and thoroughly, while yet avoiding the mistake of 
printing more words than the reader is likely to assimilate. 


The Pennsylvania Names Its Fast Freights 


Fast through freight trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad are 
going to be designated by names instead of numbers. Names have 
been chosen to appeal to the imagination. The old designation 
“Star Union Line” has been revived and will be borne by the fast 
freight to Chicago from Atlantic Seaboard points. This was for 
many years a famous trade name of the Pennsylvania, but was 
abolished during war control of the railroads. “The Gas Wagon” 
has been selected for the eastbound train from Detroit to seaboard, 
which largely carries automobile freight. 

The complete list follows: 

“The Ironmaster,” Pittsburgh to New York. 

“The Accelerator,” Toledo to Pittsburgh. 

“The Bison,” from Buffalo to the Atlantic Seaboard. 

“The Standard,” from Pittsburgh to Toledo. 

“The Blue Goose,” Atlantic Seaboard to Buffalo. 

“The Comet,” Atlantic Seaboard to St. Louis. 

“Uncle Sam,” St. Louis to Atlantic Seaboard. 

“The Greyhound,” from St. Louis to Atlantic Seaboard. 

“The Eclipse,” St. Louis to Atlantic Seaboard. 

“The Yankee,” from New England and Long Island points to 
Chicago. 

“Star Union Line,” from Atlantic Seaboard points to Chicago, 
carrying all freight and making fourth morning delivery —Symbol 
PF 1. 

“Man o' War,” Chicago to Atlantic Seaboard points, carrying 
stock and making third morning delivery —Symbol FW & 

“The Packer,” Chicago to Atlantic Seaboard. 

“The Mercury,” Chicago to Atlantic Seaboard, carrying mer- 
chandise and making fourth morning delivery —Symbo! PF 2. 
“The Arrow,” Atlantic Seaboard to Detroit. 
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“The Gas Wagon,” Detroit to Atlantic Seaboard. 
“The Hummer,” Pittsburgh to St. Louis. 

“Blue Streak,” Atlantic Seaboard to Indianapolis. 
“The Bullet,” Indianapolis to Atlantic Seaboard. 
“The Rocket,” Atlantic Seaboard to Cincinnati. 
“Spark Plug,” Cincinnati to Pittsburgh. 

“The Eagle,” Cleveland to Atlantic Seaboard. 
“The Meteor,” Atlantic Seaboard to Cleveland. 


Union Pacific Military Organization 

Close on the heels of the announcement that the 609th Engineers’ 
Battalion of the United States Army, the military railway organi- 
zation on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, had its commission 
personnel up to full peace strength, came the report that a similar 
status had been reached by the 614th Engineers’ Battalion, the 
military railway organization on the Union Pacific. A story on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul organization, which was the 
first to report its commission personnel fully recruited, appeared 
in the Railway Age of March 21, page 805. The Union Pacific 
battalion now has a full peace strength of 22 officers for its four 
companies, which include a headquarters company, a maintenance 
of way company, a maintenance of equipment company, an operat- 
ing company and the medical staff. Enlistment of additional men 
for the ranks is now in progress with a number already enrolled. 
H. A. Adams, assistant to the general manager of the Union 
Pacific, is the commanding officer of the battalion, with head- 
quarters at Omaha, Nebr. The organization of the commission 
personnel of the battalion is as follows: 


614Tx ENGINEERS’ BATTALION; UNION PACIFIC UNIT 
HEADQUARTERS 


Name Grade Civilian Duty Location 
B. A. Adeee.. TERS co cviccces Assistant to general Omaha, Neb. 
manager. 

A. L. Coey.... Captain Adjutant Asst. superintendent. Gr. River, Wyo. 
A. H. Fetters. Captain ....... echanical engineer. Omaha, Neb. 

G. H. Likert... Captain ....... Fuel engineer....... Omaha, Neb. 

J. J. Hansea.. os Supply Storekeeper ........ Omaha, Neb. 

a er 


G. H. Sines.... Capt. unassigned Asst. to vice-president Omaha, Neb. 
H. P. Needham First lieutenant Chief clerk to general Omaha, Neb. 
service agent. manager. 


Company A (M. of. W.) 


A. R. Jurden.. Captain ....... Division engineer.... Kansas City, Mo. 
W. A. ‘Batey.. First lieutenant. Supervisor bridges & Omaha, Neb. 
: buildings. _ ; 
F. C. Ayers... First lieutenant. Assistant engineer... Kansas City, Mo. 
G. H. Warfel.. Second lieutenant Roadmaster ........ Fremont, Neb. 
Company B (M. of E.) 

J. W. Burnett. Captain .... Master mechanic..... Cheyenne, Wyo. 
 Geeiscccen First lieutenant. District foreman..... North Platte, 


Neb. 
C. Kinlayson... First lieutenant. General car foreman. Omaha, Neb. 
I 


1}. Adams... Second lieutenant Car foreman......... Nese Platte, 
eb. 
Company C (Operating) 
C. A. Weir.... Captain Division safety agent. Omaha, Neb. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 


First lieutenant. Trainmaster ........ 
First lieutenant. Terminal trainmaster. 
Second lieutenant Signal supervisor... . 


C. M. Highsmith 
H. H. Larson.. 
T. W. Hayes.. 

Mepicat STAFF 


Dr. L. T. Hall. Major ........ Surgeon, Union Pacific Omaha, Neb. 

Dr. Otis Martin Captain ..ss.+ Surgeon, Union Pacific Omaha, Neb. 

~ — Drake, First lieutenant. Dentist, Union Pacific Omaha, Neb. 
) , = 


To Hold Transport Conference at Chicago 
Co-ordinated Transportation will be the theme of a regional 
Motor Transport Conference to be held under arrangements made 
by the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce at Chicago 


on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 26 and 27. Among the speakers ~ 


will be leading automobile, railroad, trolley and _ shipping 
executives from Chicago and the middle west, and the program 
will be similar to that of the New England Motor Transport Con- 
ference held at Boston, Mass., on December 8 to 9, 1924. 
Besides discussion of the place of the motor truck and motor 
bus in short-haul transportation, there will be statements from 
varying points of view upon the wisdom of federal regulation of 
ommon carrier vehicles, a subject which has become of unusual 
importance since recent decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
indicating that such motor vehicles are not subject to state regu- 
lation. How the motor truck and bus may be fitted into the 
solution of the city terminal problem, with special treatment of 
the Chicago situation, will be another subject. The conference 
will be built around the report of Committee IV of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce upon the Relation of Highway Transpor- 
tation to Other Transportation Agencies. 
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The next meeting of the Midwest Regional Advisory Board will 
be held at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, on April 15. Five hundred 
railroad men and shippers are expected to attend. 


The Southern Pacific of Mexico plans to open the first 85 miles 
of its extension in Mexico about July 1. This portion of the line 
extends from LaQuemada, Jalisco, to Amatitan. The ,completion 
of the last 30 miles to Orendain cannot be accomplished until some 
time next year on account of the heavy nature of the construction. 


The Pacific Great Eastern plans to operate an automobile stage 
line from its northern terminus, Quesnel, B. C., north to a con- 
nection with the Canadian National at Prince George. The 
distance between the two points is about 75 miles. The twice-a- 
week train of this road now runs through between Squamish and 
Quesnel, 348 miles, in less than 24 hours, 


Sunday Excursions 


Five one-day excursions passed through Harrisburg, Pa., on 
Sunday, April 5, over the Pennsylvania Railroad carrying about 
3,000 passengers. The Harrisburg Patriot lists them as follows: 

Pittsburgh to New York (two trains)............ 1,100 passengers 
Ow TECK to LAAT. Ve co cccccccccccvescesececs 550 passengers 
Clearfeld, Pa., to Washington........ccccccccses 300 passengers 


Altoona, Pa., to Philadelphia. ........s.ccccecees 500 passengers 
Philadelphia to Winchester, Va..........0-e+08+ 650 passengers 


New District Managers for A. R. A. 


The Car Service Division of the American Railway Association 
has appointed a district manager in New England with head- 
quarters at Boston; George C. Randall, promoted from Birming- 
ham, Ala. The territory embraced will be the six New England 
states, Mr. Randall was born in Woodsville, N. H., and graduated 
at Norwich University in 1906. He has served as assistant to the 
manager of the Closed Car Section at Washington, and as district 
manager at Dallas, Tex. ’ 

Establishment of a district manager for the New England states 
is a continuation of the plan of the American Railway Association 
to maintain branch offices throughout the United States, Mr. 
Randall will be mainly concerned with the New England Regional 
Advisory Board, the organization of which is now being under- 
taken. He will be succeeded at Birmingham by R. W. Edwards. 

The vacancy at Detroit caused by the promotion of Mr. 
Edwards will be filled by A. P. Stevens, for the last eight years 
inspector and car service agent in various parts of the country. 


Save-to-Travel 


The Christmas Savings Club plan has been modified to apply to 
passenger travel and two plans, somewhat alike, whereby persons 
lacking funds may save for vacation travel, have been approved 
by railroads. 

The Save-to-Travel Association has been organized under the 
sponsorship of Milton W. Harrison, vice-president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank, New York, and has been approved by railroad and 
steamship lines. The plan of the association is to have persons 
interested make deposits in the bank with a view to using the 
money for traveling. The association will send to depositors ad- 
vertisements suggesting vacation travel and calling attention to 
points of interest. Under the plan it is not compulsory for the 
depositor to use his deposits for vacation travel if at any time he 
should change his mind. The plan has already been adopted by a 
number of steamship lines and a meeting will be held in Chicago 
on April 21 at which railroads will confer on the proposition. 

The second plan is that adopted by four companies under which 
deposits are made with ticket agents and the savings are handled 
by the railroad. With this plan it is necessary that the money be 
spent for travel. This plan has been adopted by the Illinois Cen- 
tral, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, 
and the Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company. 
Tickets sold under this plan can be used only on the lines of the 
roads selling the tickets. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The commission has announced that it will hear oral argument, 
in connection with the argument already assigned for April 27 
and 28 at Washington on the lake cargo coal rate cases, on the 
petition filed by interveners in these cases located in West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia, for further hearing in 
order that the conditions which at this time prevail in the coal 
industry may be put on the record, and considered by the com- 
mission in compliance with the Hoch-Smith resolution. 


Complainants Propose New Rate Rule 


The Live Poultry & Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Association, through 
Cc. R. Hillyer, has filed with the commission a statement of 
exceptions to the examiner’s tentative report on this association's 
complaint involving rates on poultry, one of which is that the 
examiner has failed to take note of the Hoch-Smith resolution, 
approved January 25, which, it is contended, takes away from 
the commission the power to fix maximum reasonable rates upon 
farm products. There is no longer power in the commission, 
Mr. Hillyer says, to fix any rate whatsoever on farm products 
other than the “lowest possible lawful rates compatible with the 
maintenance of adequate transportation.” 


Court News 


Engineers Qualified Experts as to Power of Air Pumps 


The West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals holds that loco- 
motive engineers with from 10 to 15 years’ experience in operating 
engines were qualified to testify as to whether or not one air pump 
was sufficient to control a heavy train—Lambert v. Virginia Ry. 
Co. (W. Va.) 122 S. E. 457. 


United States Supreme Court 


Federal Question Not Considered Where Non-Fed- 
eral Grounds for State Court’s Decision Sufficient 


A consignee sued the Union Pacific for damages resulting from 
false recitals of dates contained in substituted order bills of lading 
for four cars of wheat. These bills, contrary to the facts stated, 
gave dates of origin prior to November 9, 1920. The consignee 
alleged that, relying on the false recitals in the substituted bills, he 
paid certain drafts on shipments which were too late, and that he 
was compelled to dispose of wheat at considerable loss. 

The Kansas Supreme Court affirmed judgment for the railroad, 
rejecting plaintiff's contention that the Federal Bill of Lading Act 
makes order bills of lading strictly negotiable and that therefore 
the railroad was liable to him for the damages; and proceeded to 
consider other questions raised, which were of a non-federal char- 
acter. The United States Supreme Court says: “It is well settled 
that where the Supreme Court of a state decides a federal ques- 
tion in rendering a judgment, and also decides against the plaintiff 
in error upon an independent ground not involving a federal ques- 
tion and broad enough to maintain the judgment, the writ of error 
will be dismissed without considering the federal question. * * * 
The Supreme Court of Kansas rested its judgment, affirming the 
action of the trial court, upon a non-federal ground broad enough 
to sustain it. The answer denied the existence of any trade usage 
to accept as accurate recitals as to dates in bills of lading, also 
that the Denver agent had power to issue the substituted bills. It 
asserted that petitioner was obligated to accept the grain irrespec- 
tive of the dates of original shipments, and that if due diligence 
had been exercised no loss would have occurred. These denials 
and assertions raised questions under the state laws. They were 
substantial and broad enough to sustain the ruling of the trial 
court.” 

Judgment for the railroad was therefore affirmed—Browne v. 
Union Pacific. Decided March 2, 1925. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
McReynolds. 


Mexican Lines to Be Returned—Rumor 


It is now reported that President Calles will return the National 
Railways of Mexico to their private owners about July 1. The 
return of these lines has been contemplated for several years. 


Wider Diffusion of Ownership in Britain 
Lon von 

Walter Runciman, Member of Parliament, recently made the 
statement at a public meeting that there are over one million in- 
dividual holders of British railway securities and that the indirect 
holders would swell this total. He stated that there had been a 
much wider diffusion of security ownership in the last 20 years 
in the United Kingdom, the total of either direct or indirect 
“capitalists” having increased by 15,000,000. 


New Railways for Spain 
Lonpovy. 

The Railway Council of Spain has recommended the construc- 
tion of 5,677 miles of new line. The lines to be constructed are 
divided as follows: (1) lines of national importance; (2) lines 
of regional importance; and (3) local lines. Of the new lines 
recommended, 1,060 miles are already under construction. The 
authorization of these new lines was based on the severe shortage 
of adequate means of communication and the opinion that the 
undertaking of the work would aid general business. 


Miscellaneous 


The following brief items have been sent to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce from its agents in various parts 
of the world: 

A report on the market for rolling stock in Ecuador by the 
consul-general at Guayaquil may be obtained by interested parties 
upon application to the Transportation Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

An appropriation of 50,383,362 pesos (about $21,000,000) for 
the Argentine State Railways has been approved, 48,473,454 pesos 
of which have been allotted for operating expenses, and 1,909,908 
pesos for new construction. As the government-owned North 
Central Argentine, as well as the Buenos Aires Western (British) 
and the Buenos Aires General (French) all are short of rolling 
stock, it is probable that the financial reorganization will put the 
State Railways in the market for new rolling stock and also equip- 
ment for repair shops. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway materials department requires bids 
in American dollars when quotations are offered on the supply of 
materials from Europe or America, according to a recent order 
issued by the railway. 

Through tariffs and lower freight rates between Austria and 
Italy have been negotiated at a conference between representatives 
of the two governments at Rome. The Italian Government has 
agreed to lower freight rates on Austrian lumber, agricultural 
machinery, wrapping paper, screws, wire, wire coils, scythes, 
sickles, cellulose and kaolin, and conversely Austria has made con- 
cessions for the principal agricultural products exported by Italy. 

Motive power and rolling stock on the Italian State Railways 
during 1924 was improved by the addition of 40 steam and 147 
electric locomotives, six passenger cars, one baggage car, and 417 
freight vehicles for the standard gage lines. During the year, 116 
steam locomotives were withdrawn from service, and 707 passenger 
cars, 202 baggage and mail cars, and 4,463 freight cars were re- 
tired. 

Sixty locomotives and 20 tenders for the Czechoslovak Railways 
will be purchased shortly, according to an announcement by the 
Ministry of Railways. The Ministry of Finance has been requested 
to provide the necessary funds, and the appropriation is expected 
to be made available this month. It is understood, however, that 
only Czechoslovak manufacturers will be invited to submit bids. 

The 15 per cent surcharge on 1. c, 1. shipments to the interior of 
Mexico was abolished by the National Railways of Mexico, 
effective March 30, 1925. 
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Enginemen and firemen on the Southern Pacific lines in Texas 
and Louisiana have been granted a wage increase of approximately 
5 per cent, retroactive to September 21, 1924. This increase is in 
line with similar ones which were awarded previously on the 
Southern Pacific, Pacific system, and on other western roads. 


Labor Board Decisions 


Working Rules for Yardmasters 


The following rules to govern the working conditions of yard- 
masters were approved by the Railroad Labor Board in a decision 
on a dispute between the Wabash and the Railroad Yardmasters 
of America. Under the decision each regularly assigned yard- 
master will have an established time to go on duty and will be 
paid a daily rate which shall be determined by multiplying the 
regular monthly rate by 12 and dividing the result by 341. In fill- 
ing vacancies and new positions as yardmasters, fitness, ability 
and seniority shall govern and the senior applicant will be given 
the position, provided it is the judgment of the immediate super- 
vising officer that the applicant has the necessary ability. It is 
understood that the company reserves the right to fill such posi- 
tions with other employees when advisable. Yardmasters regularly 
assigned seven days’ work a week will be granted two rest days a 
month without loss of pay.—Decision No. 3102. 


Demotion of Carpenter Foreman 
Not Covered By Agreement 


A carpenter foreman on the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, after three years’ service as carpenter and 10 years as car- 
penter foreman, was demoted and his position assigned to another 
man, his junior in the service. The explanation offered was that 
his successor, while employed as a substitute during a vacation 
period, had demonstrated greater ability as a foreman in that his 
time books showed a better labor production. This position 
was contested by the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, who contended that the 
action of the railroad was a discrimination and violation of 
seniority rights; and after unsatisfactory hearings with the rail- 
roads, carried the case before the labor board. The carrier’s 
position was that the agreement with the brotherhood nowise 
covered foremen and contained no provision relating to the work- 
ing conditions of the foremen. The decision of the board is that 
in the absence of any rule in the existing agreement governing 
the case the claim of the employees is denied—Decision No. 3116. 


Wages and Rules for Yardmasters 


In a decision on a dispute between the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie and the Railroad Yardmasters of America, the 
Railroad Labor Board has decided on the following proposed rules 
in regard to working conditions and wage rates. The request of 
the employees for the inclusion of an article to the effect that yard- 
masters will not be required to perform work other than that of 
a supervisory character, was denied. The proposal that yard- 
masters should retain their seniority in the class of service from 
which they were promoted was held by the board to be a matter 
of negotiation between the organizations directly concerned and 
the management. After hours of service have been reduced from 
12 to 8 hours a day, the present wage rates are to be reduced $20 
a month in each rate—Decision No. 3130. 

In a dispute over wage rates between the Southern and the 
Railroad Yardmasters of America, the Labor Board decided that 
the rates for yardmasters and assistant yardmasters should be 
the rates established by Decision No. 2 reduced by the decreases 
authorized in Decision No. 147. In this case the board stated its 
disapproval of the practice of continuing in the monthly rates 
of the yardmasters the monthly increase of $25, which in a sense 
was accepted by the representatives of the yardmasters in lieu 
of an eight-hour day, or the estimated value of the vacation 
rule which was forfeited —Decision No. 3124. 





Locomotives 


THE SEABOARD AIR LINE has ordered 20 Mikado type locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. 


THE Havana CENTRAL is inquiring for 6 Mountain type loco- 
motives for use on the United Railways of Havana. 


Tue Detroir & ToLepo SHORE LINE has ordered 2 switching 
locomotives and one Mikado type locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. 


Tue Reaping Company has ordered 5, 0-8-0 switching locomo- 
tives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. Inquiry for this equip- 
ment was reported in the Railway Age of March 7. 


THe Fiortipa East Coast has ordered 15 Mikado type loco- 
motives and six 0-8-0 switching locomotives from the American 
Locomotive Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 21. 


Freight Cars 


Tue CANFIELD Om Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has ordered 
2 triple compartment cars from the Standard Tank Car Company. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, St. PauL & SAULT STE. Marie has placed 
an order with the Siems-Stembel Company for 42 underframes 
for caboose cars. 


THE HercuLtes GASOLINE Company, Los Angeles, Cal., has 
ordered 10 tank cars of 10,050 gal. capacity, from the Standard 
Tank Car Company. 


THe Homer F. Witcox Company, Tulsa, Okla., has ordered 
2 insulated tank cars of 8,050 gal. capacity, from the Standard 
Tank Car Company. 


Tue Unitep STaTEs Gypsum Company, Chicago, has ordered 
12 air dump cars of 30 cu. yd. capacity, from the Koppel Industrial 
Car & Equipment Company. 


Tue ATLANTIC Coast LINE has ordered 500, 40-ton box cars and 
200 phosphate cars, from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 14 and March 21. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has placed orders for 3,400 freight cars 
as follows: For 2,000 A. R. A. single-sheathed box cars of 50 
tons’ capacity from the Standard Steel Car Company; 1,000 drop 
bottom gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity from the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company and 200 oil tank cars of 50 tons’ 
capacity from the Pennsylvania Car Company. An order for 
200 automobile cars has been given to the Standard Steel Car 
Company, but this latter item has not yet been officially con- 
firmed. Inquiry for this equipment was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 14. 


Passenger Cars 


THE PiItTsBuRGH, SHAWMuUT & NorRTHERN has ordered from the 
J. G. Brill Company one combination passenger and baggage gaso- 
line rail motor car. 


THe New York CENTRAL is inquiring for ten steel combination 
passenger and baggage cars and two 60-ft. 6-in. steel combination 
baggage and mail cars. 


THE GRAYSONIA, NASHVILLE & ASHDOWN has ordered from the 
J. G. Brill Company one combination passenger and baggage 
gasoline rail motor car. 


Tue BaALtrmore & Onto has placed an order with the Standard 
Steel Car Company for 20 additional all steel passenger cars, of the 
same type as the electric cars to be used in the electric zone 
on its Staten Island Lines. The new cars are to be used in steam 
service on the North Shore line and 10 of which will be so 
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equipped that they can be utilized as trailers in electric service if 
necessary. The Baltimore & Ohio has also placed an order with 
the J. G. Brill Company for two combination passenger and bag- 
gage gasoline rail motor cars. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Erte has placed an order for a 48-in. car wheel borer. 


Tue New York CENTRAL has placed an order for a 10-ton, 
46-ft. span, gantry crane. 


Tue Lenicn & Hupson River has placed orders for a car wheel 


borer and a 30-in. by 16 ft. lathe. 


Tue Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOo!s has ordered one 35-ton crane 
pile driver from the Industrial Works. 


THe SouTHERN Pactric kas placed an order with the Industrial 
Works for one industrial lccomotive crane. 


Tue AtcHison, TopeEKA & SANTA FE has ordered one 25-ton 
locomotive crane from the Industrial Works. 


THE CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN has ordered one 
crawl tread ditcher from the American Hoist & Derrick Company. 


Tue Atcuison, TorpeKA & SANTA FE is inquiring for one 54-in, 
vertical heavy duty boring mill, one 16-in. by 10-ft. heavy duty 
type engine lathe, one 20-in. by 8-ft. heavy duty engine lathe and 
one 2%4-in. double head cutter for bolts. 


THe Cuicaco, Burtrnctron & Quincy is inquiring for the fol- 
lowing tools: 


1 metor-driven 16-in. geared head engine lathe 48 in. between centers 
1 motor-driven 18-in. geared head engine lathe 48 in. between centers. 

1 belt-driven double-end car axle lathe. 

1 direct-connected 48-in. by 48-in. by 18-ft. planer with two heads on 
cross rail and two side heads equipped with variable speed reversing motor. 
motor-driven 36-in. heavy duty shaper. 
motor-driven horizontal boring mill. 
belt-driven car wheel boring mills. 
54-in. adjustable rotary milling machine 
20-in. upright drill. 
pneumatic flanging machine. 
bending machine. 
400-tcn belt-driven hydraulic horizontal type wheel press 
24-in. geared head engine lathe. 
16-in. portable engine lathe. 
20-in. geared head turret lathe. 
32-in. heavy duty pattern back geared crank shaper. 
heavy duty upright drill with capacity to drill 3-in. holes in solid steel 
heavy duty upright drill with capacity to drill 4-in. holes in solid steel 
20-in. upright drills. 
heavy duty single spindle drill. 
72-in. radial drill. 
double spindle drill. 
heavy duty radius internal grinder 
cock grinder. 
pedestal double-end spindle grinder 
wet tool grinder. 
dry grinder. 
irternal erinder arranged for motor belt drive 
grinder arranged for motor belt drive. 
6-in. by 6-in. high speed hack saws 
36-in. squaring shear. 
200-lb. hammer. 
pipe threading machine 
double head bolt cutter. 


aioe ioe hn en eee ee eee 


Miscellaneous 


Roya State RarLway or S1AM.—Bids are wanted up to 14 
o'clock on June 29, by the Royal State Railway department of 
Siam, at Bangkok, for the supply of fittings for wagon construc- 
tion, B. E. 2468 (steel angles and plates, bolts, body fittings and 
corrugated sheets). Specifications and plans are on file with C. P. 
Sandberg, 100 Broadway, New York. 


Signaling 


Tue Union Paciric has placed orders with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company for the materials necessary to equip the road 
between Sidney, Neb., and North Platte, 124 miles, double track, 
with the Union two-speed continuous inductive automatic train 
control system. This is the third complete engine division on which 
the Union Pacific is installing this system of train control. A 
total of 31 locomotives will be equipped for operation in this 
territory. 
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The Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chicago, will con- 
struct a one-story rolling mill 85 ft. by 160 ft. to cost $30,000 


C. F. Moore has been appointed manager of railroad sales 
of Berry Bros., Detroit, Mich., to succeed E. F. Fisher, re 
signed. 


The G. A. Gray Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, will construct 
a new plant to be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
planers. 


The Mummert Lumber & Tie Company, Chicago, has 
opened a branch office in St. Louis, Mo., and has placed A. M 
Martin in charge. 


Robert H. Blackall, 7 East Forty-second street, New York, 
has arranged for the rights to sell the Lawson pipe wrench 
in the United States. 


Walter Bentley of the advertising department of the Rail- 
way Journal, has been appointed sales manager of the Waugh 
Equipment Company, with headquarters in Chicago. 


The Falls Hollow Staybolt Company, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, has opened a new office at 203 East Fifteenth street, 
New York, in charge of L. Wechsler, sales representative. 


W. H. East, assistant electrical engineer of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago, has re- 
signed to become railway sales engineer of the Central Elec- 
tric Company, Chicago. 


The tie treating plant of the Ayer & Lord Tie Company, at 
North Little Rock, Ark., was damaged by fire to the extent 
of $350,000 on April 2. This company is now preparing plans 
for an entirely new structure. 


Sidney G. Johnson, president of the Johnson Railway Sup- 
ply Corporation, 30 Church street, New York, will, after May 
1 next, discontinue the representation of the Signal Acces- 
sories Corporation, of Utica, N. Y. 


George C. Hayes, 225 Indiana Terminal Warehouse build- 
ing, Indianapolis. Ind., has been appointed district engineer of 
the territory contiguous to Indianapolis for the Elwell-Parker 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will erect 
two warehouses in Buffalo, N. Y., on a piece of land 400 by 
150 ft., at Bailey avenue and William street. One will be 
erected at once and another in the fall. 


Tom Moore has been appointed representative for the Gold 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, New York, in charge of 
the southern territory, with headquarters in the Royster build- 
ing, Norfolk, Va. Mr. Moore was formerly purchasing agent 
of the Virginian Railway. 


At the quarterly meeting of the board of governors of the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Association in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on March 17, W. P. Whitney, president of the 
Springfield Paving Brick Company, Springfield, Ill, was 
elected president. All other officers were re-elected. 


The Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., re- 
cently formed an engineering products division to co-operate 
with the engineering production and sales departments of the 
company. John M. Olmsted has been appointed general mana- 
ger of the division, with headquarters in Chicago and Fred W. 
Duemler, assistant manager at New York. 


The Oneida Manufacturing Company, Green Bay, Wis., has 
been acquired by the Railway Motors Corporation, Railway 
Exchange building, Chicago, which has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Delaware with a capital of $1,000,000. Officers 
of the new company will be, president, L. W. Melcher, presi- 
dent and general manager of the Oneida Manufacturing Com- 
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pany, R. E. Frame, treasurer of the Central Brake Shoe & 
Foundry Company, Chicago, A. C. Deverall, formerly general 
superintendent of motive power of the Great Northern, A. A. 
Aggerbeck, Chicago, J. H. Taylor, president of the McCartney 
National Bank, Green Bay, Wis. The Green Bay plant will 
be used to manufacture power units. Other plants will be 
established in various districts. 


Locomotive Shipments in March 


The Department of Commerce has compiled from reports sub- 
mitted by the principal manufacturers the following table giving 
the shipments and unfilled orders of locomotives for March and 
the first three months of each of the past three years: 


Loco OTIVES 








Shipments Unfilled orders end of month 
Year cnn aN a ge re 
and month Total Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign 
923 
md 229 217 12 1,788 1,699 89 
February 207 196 11 2.220 2,141 79 
 cescveccas, 2 269 13 2,316 2,214 102 
TOE cxcsese FOR 682 36 dees ere on 
1924 
January .......- 151 147 a 27€ 344 32 
February .....-- 99 92 7 499 466 33 
March ..cccccece 132 128 4 534 494 40 
ee ssckes 382 367 15 mae vents ae 
1925 = 
January ..... ie 90 45 45 407 351 56 
February ...... 85 73 12 397 343 54 
March ccccccces 109 93 16 447 351 96 
TOM cccesss a 211 73 niailiies women ne 


Inland Steel Company 


The annual report of the Inland Steel Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1924, shows net profits of $5,474,600 after 
interest, taxes, depreciation and contributions to the employees’ 
fund or an equivalent after preferred dividends of $4.03 a share 
earned on the 1,182,769 shares of no par value common stock out- 
standing. The company reported a net profit of $5,274,958 in 1923 
or an equivalent after preferred dividends of $4.01 a share earned 
on the common stock. The amount carried to surplus in 1924 was 
$1,817,602, compared with $2,278,645 in 1923 due to increased divi- 
dend payments. Current assets amounted to $23,929,270 against 
current liabilities of $3,837,549, leaving a net working capital of 
$20,091,721. The income account as of December 31, 1924, is as 
follows : 


Income ACCOUNT 

1924 1923 
Net earnings from operations after deducting 
administration expense and all charges for 


repairs and maintenance............-.+++++ Bake} *$7,399,364 





Gee TED ova csStsdes cenccwerissscces 295,973 

Total profit for year... .......cce-ee: ; $8,044,563 $7,673,408 
Depreciation and depletion........-.....+.-++ 1,507,296 1,321,269 . 
GEE I, ong kc ceenncnsveseseeeowoess 58,567 162.181 
Ratimated feGeral taO8.....csccccccccccccccs 716.000 650,000 
Payment to employees’ fund...........-..++-. 288,000 265,000 

Wat Geet Gok POR. no ccc cccicccccscences $5,474,600 $5,274,958 
er eee Sa 700,000 525,000 
ee ee errerrererrr rrr er $4,774,600 $4,749,958 
— errr rer 2,956,998 2,471,313 

Surplus for year.......... $1,817,602 $2,278,645 


* Prior to 1923 federal taxes were deducted before showing net earnings. 


Obituary 


Frank Stephen Baldwin, who died in a private hospital at 
Morristown, N. J., on April 8, in his 87th year, was the in- 
ventor of the Monrce Calculating Machine which was among 
the first ever granted a patent by the U. S. Patent Office. 
It was received for patent in 1875 and for that patent he was 
awarded the John Scott medal, by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, and the only other inventor that year that re- 
ceived similar recognition from the Franklin Institute was 
George Westinghouse for his air brake. They were recognized 
for having the most meritorious inventions of the year 1875. 
The Monroe Calculating Machine was the development of 
that early Baldwin model. In 1911 Mr. Baldwin met Mr. 
Monroe and together they developed the Baldwin machine 
— the Monroe Calculating machine and formed a partner- 
ship. 
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Battimore & OunI0.—A contract has been awarded to William 
Dwyer, Cincinnati, Ohio, for an. addition to the company’s 
Kenyon avenue freight house in that city, to cost about $22,000. 


Boston & ALBANY.—A contract for the erection of elevators for 
baggage in the baggage subway of the union station at Springfield, 
Mass., under construction by this company, has been awarded to 
the Bay State Elevator Company, Inc., of ,Springfield. 


CENTRAL OF NEw JERSEY.—A contract has been awarded to the 
Wilson & English Construction Company, New York, for the de- 
pression of ths company’s tracks through Perth Amboy, N. J., 
at a cost of approximately $750,000. 


Cuicaco, BurLINGTON & Quincy.—This company, jointly with 
the Colorado & Southern, will construct additional terminal 
facilities at Denver, Colo., if plans for the joint operation of their 
freight terminals in that city, which are being considered, are 
approved. 


CoLorapo & SoUTHERN.—Plans have been made for the construc- 
tion of a seven-mile branch line from Wheatland, Wyo. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA‘& ‘WESTERN.—The Arthur McMullen 
Company, New York, has secured. a contract for the construction 
of piers for a new bridge over the Buffalo river at Buffalo, N. Y., 
at a cost of approximately $85,000. . 


FLoripa East Coast.—This company has authorized the follow- 
ing work: 
Initial work at Miller shops (north of St. Augustine). 


Construction of third. building of the company’s general office group at 
St. Augustine. 


Construction of a number of long freight receiving tracks at Fort Pierce 
freight terminal. 


Installation of automatic block signals between Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Bunnell (87 miles). ae oe . 9s 


Initial work on the construction of large freight terminals at Bowden 
(near South Jacksonville). and-Hialeah (near Miami). 


Construction of 128 miles of second main track to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, in addition to the 68 miles now under construction. 
This program will give the company 219 miles of double-tracked 
main line and it is expected that work to be done in 1926 will com- 
plete the double-tracking from Jacksonville to Miami. The new 
track will be laid with 90-lb. rail on creosoted ties protected with 
tie-plates. It is expected also that all of the company’s double- 
track lines will be equipped with automatic block signals as rapidly 
as practicable. 


NATCHEZ & SOUTHERN.—Plans for the new facilities at Natchez, 
Miss., include only a water tank and engine handling facilities, to 
cost together only $6,000. The construction of a machine shop, 
enginehouse and extensive locomotive repair facilities, which was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 4 as having been mentioned 
in other papers, is not considered. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been awarded to the Vang Con- 
struction Company, Cumberland, Md., for the substructure of a 
bridge over the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal at Canal, Del., at 
an approximate cost of $240,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Work on this company’s new low-grade line 
from Canton, Ohio, to Bayard, has been divided into four sections 
for simultaneous construction. Contractors for grading and 
masonry on the four sections respectively, together with the ap- 
proximate expenditure involved in each, are: 


A. Guthrie & Company, Inc., St. Paul, Minn...... $500,000 
Ferguson & Edmundson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 400,000 
John F. Casey Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.......... 1,250,000 
M. J. McMenamin, Philadelphia................. 300,000 


Texas & Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to the R & T 
Construction Company, Houston, Texas, for excavation and filling, 
involving approximately 180,000 cu. yd. of earth, for the new 
yard and engine terminal facilities at Alexandria, La., which are 
to be used by the Texas & Pacific and the Missouri Pacifie, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of February 28. 
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ALABAMA & VickssBuRG.—1924 Earnings.—Annual report shows 
income available for dividends in 1924 of $461,374 as compared 
with $491,232 in 1923. Selected items from the income statement 


follow : 
AcaBaMa & VICKSBURG 

















1924 1923 

Average mileage operated.. WETTTrTr TTT TTT 141 141 
Railway operating revenues .............eeeeee0. $3,601,427 $3,464,104 
Total operating expenses............--.ccccececeee $2,812,103 $2,664,181 
Net revenuc from operations............. $789,325 $799,923 
ee oa cc ghagdiaheatcuwedienes 309,005 331,378 
Railway operating income. Juthenntawes $479,303 . $466,306 
IN staid sareikachtennteneatachactinennect $650,395 $666,528 
rotal deductions from gross income............... $189,021 7 $175,297 
EE IND utr ivetinn wate wedeinenuieneatwa demandes $461,374 $491,232 


BALTIMORE & Onto.—Bonds.—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to extend the 
time of payment of $45,000,000 southwestern division first mortgage 

% per cent bonds /from July 1, 1925, to July 1, 1950, and to 
increase the interest rate from 3% per cent to 5 per cent; also 
to sell at not less than par $8,910,000 of the bonds which have 
been nominally issued and held in the treasury. The company 
proposes to cause to be issued $45,000,000 of interim certificates, 
calling for the delivery of the bonds as extended, which have been 
sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and Speyer & Co., and by them to the 
public. 


Boston & Matne.—A pproval of Reorganisation Plan Indicated.— 
Directors of the Boston & Maine were re-elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in Boston on April 8 Nathan L. 
Amster of Boston, who headed a minority group of stockholders, 
was nominated but not elected. 

The plan of financial readjustment recently announced by the 
general readjustment committee and described in detail in last 
week's Railway Age was outlined by Chairman W. Rodman 
Peabody. Nathan L. Amster, who has opposed the reorganiza- 
tion scheme, and Conrad W. Crocker, head of the Boston & Maine 
minority stockholders’ protective association, spoke in favor of 
its general provisions. Referring to his pending petition for 
receivership for the railroad, Mr. Crocker said it implied no 
hostility, but that a form of receivership might aid in the 
reorganization. The necessity for the co-operation of security 
holders in making possible adjustment of heavy maturities in 
the next few years was emphasized by President James H. 
Hustis 


CENTRAL OF GeorciA.—1924 Earnings.——Annual report of the 
Central of Georgia for 1924 shows net income available for 
dividends of $2,236,294 equivalent to $11.18 a share earned on the 
$20,000,000 outstanding stock, all of which is owned by the Illinois 
Central. Net income in 1923 totaled $3,656,354, equivalent to 
$18.28 a share. The Central of Georgia pays 6 per cent dividends. 
Selected items from the 1924 income statement follow : 


CENTRAL OF GrorGta 

Increase 

or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Average mileage operated 1,920.64 1,920.64 a a 
Railway operating revenues . $27,173,209 $26,198,846 $974,363 
Maintenance of way.. $4,201,129 $3,414,982 $786,147 
Maintenance of equipment 4,866,691 5,605,847 739,156 
Transportation ...... : 10,148,632 10,197,285 48,654 
Total operating expenses . $21,071,051 $21,138,070 $—-67,019 
Operating ratio ....-sccssvscce eovecccees ceovcccsses Seesosces 
Net revenue from operations ..» $6,102,159 $5,060,776 $1,041,382 
Railway tax accruals.. $1,344,503 $1,177,929 $166,575 
Railway operating income $4,737,113 $3,846,937 $890,176 
Equipment rents, net d: - $128,848 $208,069 $—336,916 
Joint facility rents, net dr =r 52,463 110,635 58,172 
Net railway operating nicome $4,555,803 $3,944,371 $611,432 
Non-operating income $1,038,035 $2,867,590 $—1,829,555 


Gross income $5,593,838 $6,811,961 $—1,218,123 
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Rent for leased roads........... $372,959 











Interest on funded debt......... 2,686,240 2,403,650 282,591 
Total deductions from gross income.. $3,357,544 $3,155,607 $201,937 
ee ED dnbdcsceccesecesbacsnece $2,236,294 $3,656,354 $—1,420,060 











Divs. on common stock, 6 per cent $1,200,000 $1,200,000 


DeLtawareE & Hupson.—Segregation of Coal Properties Pro- 
posed—The board of managers of the Delaware &, Hudson 
Company will recommend at the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders on May 12, that consideration be given to the desirability 
of segregating the company’s coal properties. Details of this 
intention are contained in the announcement of the stockholders 
meeting, reading as follows: 

“You are especially notified that there will be presented at such meeting 
for consideration and appropriate action a recommendation by the board 
of managers of the corporation that the stockholders confer upon said board 
at this time authority, when in the judgment of said board it shall be 
desirable and advantageous to transfer to a corporation or corporations, 
all of whose stock shall be owned by the Delaware & Hudson Company, all 
or any of the anthracite lands and interests therein belonging to it and 
all of the real and personal pony owned or controlled by it pertaining 
to the mining preparation and marketing of anthracite, including the stock 
cf subsidiary corporations owning properties of that nature, for such con 
sideration in the form of stock, bonds or other securities of the purchasing 
corporation or corporations or otherwise, as the board of: managers may 
determine adequate and advantageous. 

“At said annual meeting it will be proposed that the stockholders give 
their consent to such a sale, conveyance and transfer, when determined upon, 
in accordance with such recommendation.” 


Denver & R10 GRANDE WeESTERN—No Bond Interest.— 
Directors have determined that there was no net income available 
for the payment oi interest on May 1, 1925, upon the general 
mortgage bonds, or for the installment of the sinking fund for the 
calendar year 1924. Interest is payable only if earned up to 
February 1, 1925. The period under consideration except for 41 
days was under the receivership. 


Detroit, ToLepo & Ironton.—/ord Offers to Buy Minority 
Stock.-—Stockholders have been notified that the Detroit & Ironton, 
which is owned exclusively by Mr. Ford, will pay for Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton stock its value as of April 1. Deducting the 
assets from the indebtedness, the value of the stock is estimated 
to be about $102 a share. The Fords own all but 4 per cent of 
the D. T. & I. stock. The annual meeting of the stockholders is 
on April 13. 

Bonds Authorized—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to issue not exceeding $1,181,000 of first- 
mortgage bonds to be sold at par. The proceeds are to be used 
to cover the cost of constructing a second main line track between 
Flat Rock, Mich., and Durban, 19 miles. The D. T. & I. has 
contracted to sell the bonds to the Ford Motor Company. 


Fort Worta & Denver City.—Trackage——This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to extend its service from Fort Worth to Dallas, Tex., by ac- 
quiring trackage rights over the line of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Gulf. 


ILtinois CENTRAL.—-Mergers Approved.—Stockholders of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific and of the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg have approved the lease of their properties to the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley, subsidiary of the Illinois Central. See article 
“Illinois Central Acquires Control of Southern Feeder Lines,” 
Railway Age of January 10, 1925. 


Jorret & CHicaco.—Annual Meeting—At the annual meeting 
of the Joliet & Chicago, in Chicago, on April 6, the control of 
the road was left in the hands of the Walker protective com- 
mittee by a vote of 7,118 shares, against 4,812 in favor of the 
Chicago & Alton representatives. All retiring officers and 
directors were re-elected and in addition, Watson Washburn was 
elected a director. Special interest was attached to the annual 
meeting this year because of the letter sent by the Chicago & 
Alton, which operates the Joliet & Chicago under lease, to the 
stockholders urgently requesting that their proxies be given to it. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—Reorganization Plan.—Sale 
of this property which took place March 27, 1924, was approved 
at Kansas City on March 24 by Federal Judge John C. Pollock. 
Approval was also given of the plan of reorganization outlined 
by Clifford Histed and associates who purchased the property. 
The reorganization plan calls for the formation of a new cor- 
poration with $7,500,000 capital stock which may consist of 75,00 
shares of $100 par value or 75,000 shares of no par value. 
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Prior to taking over the property by the new company, William T. Kemper, 
present receiver, will apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
extension of a note now outstanding to the Secretary of the Treasury, dated 
December 1, 1921, and maturing December 1, 1923, of $2,500,000. The 
receiver is also to obtain an equipment loan of $1,000,000 to be certified 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under section 210 of the Transporta- 
tion Act 1920, the proceeds of which loan are to be used in the purchase 
of locomotives, freight cars and other equipment. 

The owner will pay into the treasury of the new company such sum in 
cash which, added to the cash received from the receiver at the time of 
confirmation of sale (not including the $1,000,000 equipment loan mentioned) 
will amount to a total of $1,250,000, which payment shall made on or 
before thirty days from the date of the approval of this agreement by the 
court. 

Of the new stock, $3,500,000 fully paid and non-assessable, shall be 
issued to the owner, 

The remaining $4,000,000 par value, of the capital stock shall be allotted 
for subscription by the several owners of the outstanding two-year six r 
cent gold notes. «The subscription price shall be $80 per share payable 
in cash and installments without interest as follows: 20 per cent in cash 
to accompany the. subscription; 25 per cent on or before September 1, 1925; 
25 per cent on or before December 1, 1925, and the remaining 30 per cent 
on or before March 2. 1926. 

Subscribers for such stock must deliver, with their subscription, their 
original two-year six per cent gold notes to ‘the depositary. 


The Kansas City, Mexico & Orient has been in receivership 
since April 16, 1917. It has outstanding $31,000,000 five per 
cent adjustment bonds due 1964 and $20,000,000 common stock 
all of both issues having been deposited as security for $5,640,000 
2-year 6 per cent notes issued in 1914. Interest was paid on 
these notes but the principal was defaulted when due on April 
30, 1924. 


“ansas City SouTHern.—1924 Earnings—The annual report 
issued recently in preliminary form shows net earnings of 
$1,981,804 in 1924 as compared with $2,773,434 in 1923. Selected 
items from the income statement follow : 


Kansas City Soutnwern (inc. Texarkana & Fort Smith) 
































Increase 
or 
1924 1923 decrease 
Average miles operated ............ 854.09 841.55 12.54 
Railway operating revenues ...... $21, 024,012 $22,485,099 $—1,461,087 
Maintenance of way .......... $2,972,7 55 $3,547,641 $—-5 74,885 
Maintenance and equipment 3,858,494 4,274,865 —416,370 
Tramapertete cccccccvcseseses 6,794,325 7,401,645 —607,320 
Total operating expenses............ $15, 256, 529 $16, 708, 811 $—1,452,283 
Operating fAti@ ...cccccccccces 72.57 74.31 —1.74 
Net revenue from operations ........ $5, 767, 484 $5, 776,288 —8,804 
Railway tax accruals........... 1,280,811 1,435,907 155,097 
Railway operating income .......... ” $4,4 481,381 $4,330,070 $151,311 
Equipment rents, net dr........ $555,208 $686,295 —N a4 
Joint facility rents, net dr...... 61,796 106,674 —44 
Net railway operating income ....... $3,864,377 $3,537,101 $327, 276 
Non-operating income ......... 462,710 1,312,174 —849,464 
Gress MONEE iccscccccusecscccsses $4,944,091 $5,642,244 $—698,153 
Rent for leased roads.......... $125,414 $30,637 $94,777 
Interest on funded debt......... $1,899,587 $1,856,527 $43,060 
Total deductions from gross income.. $2,962,287 $2,868,811 $93,476 
et TRUE ccc ccvesccccscsusssveens $1,981,804 $2,773,434 $—791,630 
Divs. on pref. stock, 4 per cent.. $840,000 $840,000... . - ss 
Surplus for year carried to profit and 
Me. ivanccccascncdsdeeueeses $1,141, 804 eee eee 


Lenicnh VALLEY.—1924 Earnings—Annual report for 1924 
shows net earnings amounting to $7,352,038, equivalent to $6.06 
per share on the $60,501,700 $50 par value common stock. These 
earnings compare with $8,586,613 in 1923, the latter including 
$6,892,055 in dividends received from the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company which was formally segregated from the railroad com- 
pany as of March 15, 1924. Coal Company dividends received 
by the railroad company in the year just closed amounted to 
only $643,057. Gross revenue of the company amounted to 
$76,374,805—the largest in the history of the company. They 
exceeded the 1923 gross by $439,652 although revenue from the 
transportation of anthracite coal decreased $3,244,613. 

Selected items from the income account follow. Excerpts from 
the report appear on another page. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 
Increase or 








1924 1923 decrease 

Aves rage mileage operated............- 1,374.62 1,373.72 -90 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES..... $76,374,805 $75,935,154 $439,651 
Maintenance cf way..........+-- $8,421,393 $7,812,893 $608,500 
Maintenance of equipment........ 18,609,488 23,762,227 —5,152,738 
SOU é cc ccnecsovscscees 30,558,447 32,140,661 —1,582,214 
Tota Operatinc EXPENSES.........- $60,967,969 $66,754,214 —$5,786,246 
CY EEE vb cadiceveveussvc 80 88 Ss 
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Net Revenve From Operations.... $15,406,837 $9,180,939 $6,225,897 














SF Fe eee 3,201,422 2,323,308 878,114 
Equipment rents, net cr......... 944,061 428,675 515,386 
Joint facility rents, net dr....... 145,859 148,100 2,240 
Net Rartway OPERATING INCOME..... $11,391,549 $6,573,120 “$4, 818, 428 
OE Ee 2,238,328 - 8,681,062 —6,442,734 
Total Other Income.............. 3,257,957 9,583,294 —6,325,336 
le PL ee $14,649,506 $16,156,414 —$1, 506,908 
Rent for leased roads............ ” $2,3 ,301,3 307 $1,870,971 $430,336 
Interest on funded debt......... 3, "802,695 , 4,407,732 —605,037 
Totat Depuctions From Gross INCOME $7,297,468 ‘9, 569,802 .'— ~ "$272,383 
ee IN ri bunVes eka aka ee eke eae $7,352,038 "$5, *586,6 613 —$1,2 234 575 





New ORLEANS, TEXAS & MExico.—Bonds Authorized.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has approved the sale of $3,752,000 
first mortgage 5% per cent bonds, series A, and $981,000. first 
mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series B, to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at not 
less than 97 and 90 per cent of par, respectively. This’ amends a 
former decision approving sale at prices of ,99 and 92. These 
bonds were offered to the public and sold by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. as 
reported in the Railway Age of April 4, y 





New Orveans, Texas & acific Offer for 
Stock—W. H. Williams, chairman of the board of the Missouri 
Pacific, has advertised to stockholders of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico an offer to buy stock of the latter at $120, payable in 
Missouri Pacific 15-year, 7 per cent, sinking fund notes. His 
announcement gave details as follows: 


The Missouri Pacific, which owns 113,167 shares, or more than 75 per 
cent of the outstanding 150,000 shares of stock of New Orléans, Texas ‘& 
Mexico, offers to purchase additional shares of said stock at $120 pér 
share, payable in Missouri Pacific 15-year 7 per cent sinking fund notes, 
at face value, with adjustment of accrued interest and dividends. Cash 
will be paid in lieu of notes for amounts less than $100. 

The Missouri Pacific 15-vear 7 r cent sinking fund notes will be 
issued under a trust indenture dated June 1, 1924, under which Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company, is trustee, authorizing the issue of’ not more 
than $18,000,000 of notes against the deposit of stock of New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, at the rate of $120 per share deposited. The notes are a direct 
obligation of the Missouri Pacific, and are secured by pledge of all stock of 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Co. acquired by the Missouri Pacific through 
the issue of said notes. The netes are dated June 1, 1924, mature June 1, 
1939, bear intcrest a. .he rate of 7 per cent per annum payable semi-annually 
on June 1 and December 1, are redeemable in whole or in part at any time 
at their face amount and accrued interest upon 60 days’ prior notice, -and 
will be issued in denominations of $100, $500 and $1,000. Temporary 
or definitive notes may be issued in the first instance. efinitive notes wiil 
be in coupon form, registerable as to principal only. The: indenture provides 
for a Sinking Fund beginning September 1, 1925, in the amount of 
$1,200,000 per annum, such amount to be proportionately reduced in case 
less than $18,000,000 of notes are issued. 

The attention of stockholders is called to the fact that while dividends 
are being paid on the stock of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico at the rate 
of $7.00 per share, the interest on the notes which stockholders will receive 
for each share of stock will amount to $8.40 per annum. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Lovuis.—Intervention in Merger 
Proceedings—The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
orders granting petitions of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association and of John S. Stanton, representing stockholders of 
the Hocking Valley, to be allowed to intervene in the proceedings 
before the commission on this company’s application to acquire 
control of the Chesapeake & Ohio, Hocking Valley, Erie and 
Pere Marquette. 

Chamber of Commerce Approves Merger.—Resolutions approv- 
ing the merger of the Chesapeake & Ohio with the Nickel Plate 
were adopted by the directors of the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce at the first meeting of the new board in Lynchburg, 
Va., on April 2. The resolutions approve the merger on the 
grounds that it is for the best interests of all Virginia. After the 
meeting J. Scott Parrish, vice-president of the State Chamber, 
gave a statement reading in part as follows: 


“Tf the Chesapeake & Ohio does not go into a consolidation of this character 
but is left alone it will find itself outside of the strong consolidations like 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central and the Baltimore & Ohio lines, 
and simply have a line from the ocean to the lakes, in connection with the 
Hocking Valley and with no distributing lines such as it will get in con- 
nection with the Erie, the Pere Marquette and the existing Nickel Plate. 

“The port of Hampton Roads will be greatly benefited by this consolidation. 
There is a great deal of territory that is tributary to Hampton Roads rather 
than to New York. We are assured by the representatives of the Van 
Sweringens that in considering the future their plans contemplate the building 
up not only of the coal traffic, which is so important a factor at Hampton 
Roads, but also merchandise business and all export and import business. 
A moment’s reflection will show that if the Chesapeake & Ohio is left to 
itcelf, without some strong system supporting it, that it must be weaker so 
far 2s developing the port of Hampton Roads is concerned, than will be the 
case if it can be consolidated with other lines, making a strong system for 
the purpose of developing export and import business, because if these lines 
do not go with the Chesapeake & Ohio they will go with some of the other 
strong lines and necessarily divert business away from the Chesapeake & 


(Continued on page 963) 
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Lehigh Valley Railroad Company—Seventy-First Report 


Purvapecpuia, Pa., April 1, 1925. 
To the Stockholders of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company: 
The Board of Directors submits herewith a report of the business 
aoe conten of your Company for the year ended December 31, 
¢ 


Income 
The Corporate Income for the year was as follows: 
PE SE ED, (nc can eevatcecnseseesdvenmneane $76,874,805.25 
Total Operating Expenses ........ SL eiha beee Oba aie h eee 60,967,968.63 
eee Garin TBvGRs 00sec cccccccccccecescossccesess $15 ,406,836.62 
Sohne Sqeeeneseteriae $3,201,421.80 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues .........+.... 15,664.50 
Equipment Rents—Net ..........esceceeeees . 944,061.23 
Joint Facility Rente—Net .......cccccecscsces 145,859.44 
—_—_—____——— 4,015,288.09 
Net Railway Operating Income ................sececeeees $11,391,548.53 
ED 6:65:65 000 tS codes ecs cds sebevetdeuencseseeus 3,257,957.48 
EE PED. Nene nddeadéuonntdnddesensenedecsasasasenwens $14,649,506.01 
ee SE ED accdaccecéevees oteeueeness samen 7,297 ,468.41 
Se ED v0 0dcecs sconsnnions sane baens (eee eneenete $7,352,037.60 
Profit and Loss 
rn re De. Be ,bwcsbees euueeeeneesuavesetens $49,784,526.88 


7,352,037.60 
2,730,950.07 


$59,867,514.55 
4,245,749.00 


ey Beene Ga: SOO. ccscnstceveessindescceenctonsee $55,621,765.55 

Your Company again has produced the highest gross revenue 
in its history, and at the same time operating expenses show a 
considerable decrease. A comparative income statement in detail 
will be found on page 15 (of the pamphlet report). 


Transferred from Income ....... en re ene 
SY SEES Sccececeteuccésdeeccewsescnacese 


Dividends 








' Financial 


Taking advantage of a favorable market situation your Company 
sold $12,000,000 General Consolidated Mortgage 5 per cent. Bonds, 
using the proceeds and funds in its Treasury to redeem $15,000,000 
Ten Year Collateral Trust 6 per cent. Bonds which were out- 
standing and would have matured on September 1, 1928. By this 
arrangement a saving was effected in the interest rate your Com- 
pany pays on its funded debt and a bond issue having early maturity 
was retired advantageously. In addition, $1,000,000 Collateral 
Trust 4 per cent. Bonds matured during the year and were paid. 

Your Company also sold $10,000,000 First Mortgage 5 per cent. 
Bonds of its subsidiary, the Lehigh Valley Harbor Terminal 
Railway Company, received in part payment for advances for con- 
struction purposes. This sale reimbursed the treasury of your 
Company for the payment of $10,400,000 of its Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bonds at their maturity on December 1, 1923. 

The Lehigh Valley has no important maturities of outstanding 
obligations to meet for the next fourteen years, when an issue of 
$8,500,000 becomes due, the refunding of which is provided for in 
the General Consolidated Mortgage. 

The separation of The Lehigh Valley Coal Company from the 
Railroad Company was completed during the year. As a result of 
the transaction, stockholders of record March 15, 1924, received 
upon the payment of $1.00 a share, a Certificate of Interest in the 
Coal Company for each share of Railroad stock owned. These 
certificates had a market value at the close of the year of over $58,- 
000,000. In addition, your Company received $14,968,925, which 
was used to reimburse the Treasury for various Capital Expendi- 
tures. 

At the close of the year your Company held in its Treasury 
the following securities of its own issue, amounting to $10,905,000 
no part of which is included in the unpledged securities amounting 
to $22,039,309.69 shown on page 10. 


Collateral Trust 4% Bonds................ $675,000.00 
General Consolidated Mortgage Bonds..... 10,230,000.00 
$10,905,000.00 


In addition, $17,400,000 General Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, 
$4,000,000 Lehigh-Buffalo Terminal Railway Corporation First 
Mortgage 4% per cent. Gold Bonds and $2,600,000 Consolidated 
Real Estate Company Bonds will be returned to the Treasury as 
the result of the payment of the Ten Year Collateral Trust Bonds 
for which they had been under pledge as security. 

Since September 36, 1903, the date of the General Consolidated 


Mortgage, expenditures of approximately $58,000,000 have been 
made for Additions and Betterments to the property of your Com- 
pany and for other capital purposes against which no new or ad- 
ditional securities have been issued. 

The bonds of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Company and its sub- 
sidiaries, in the hands of the public, as of December 31, 1924, 
amounted to $126,824,500, bearing an average interest rate of 4.6] 
per cent., comparing with an average interest rate of 4.71 last year 

Your Company has no equipment trust obligations. 


Road and Equipment 


Expenditures for Additions and Betterments to Road and Equip- 
ment, including expenditures on subsidiary properties, amounted 
during the year to $8,199,489.10, against which there were credits 
representing the sale or retirement of property of $2,652,578.26, 
resulting in a net charge to investment of $5,546,910.84. 

Important improvements were made to the property to increase 
freight traffic and expedite its handling. The Industrial Branch in 
Jersey City, along the Hackensack River, was extended for about 
two-thirds of a mile, opening up new territory for development. 
Extensive additions were made to yard tracks at Allentown, 
Coxton, Manchester, P. & L. Junction and in the Tifft Farm 
development, at Buffalo. Freight handling facilities were en- 
larged at 124th Street Station, New York City; at National Docks 
and Greenville Stations, in Jersey City; Newark, Hillside, Allen- 
town, Lehighton, Packerton, Hazleton, Mahanoy City, Wilkes- 
Barre, Tunkhannock, Owego, Geneva and Manchester. These in- 
cluded new tracks and platforms, ramps for handling automobiles, 
cranes, scales and additional tractors and trailers. 

A three-cylinder locomotive, after extensive and thorough tests 
in which it demonstrated its value as a powerful and economical 
unit of motive power, was purchased by your Company. This 
locomotive, known as the Lehigh Valley type, has attracted most 
favorable attention and has been widely discussed in mechanical 
circles. So successful has it proven that five more three-cylinder 
locomotives were purchased and placed in service after the close of 
the year. 

In addition to the three-cylinder locomotives, ten Pacific and 
forty Mikado engines were placed in service, as were twenty 12,000- 
gallon capacity locomotive tenders. At the close of the year the 
motive power of the Company was in the best condition in its 
history and well prepared to meet all demands. 

Betterments to increase the efficient handling of locomotives were 
made at Oak Island, Wilkes Barre and Coxton and important ma- 
chinery and tools were added to shop equipinent at Easton, Ash- 
more, Packerton, Wilkes Barre, Coxton, Sayre, Auburn, Cortland, 
Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. 

At the same time the work of bringing the freight cars of the 
Company to the highest standard was continued. 

Three new steel dining cars and five steel coaches were ordered. 

Twenty-five new milk cars, ordered during the preceding year, 
were received and are now in service. 

Two tugs and two steel carfloats were purchased for the New 
York Harbor equipment of your Company. 

Your Company, jointly with the Reading Company, has pur- 
chased the Ironton Railroad, eight miles in length, extending from 
Hokendauqua to Siegersville, Pa. This railroad serves an im- 
portant cement-producing and industrial territory. 

Jointly with the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, 
your Company purchased the ship repair yards of the Brighton Dry 
Dock Company on New York Harbor. This plant is now being 
used for the repair of the floating equipment of the two railroads, 
affording increased facilities for the prompt and economical han- 
dling of this work. 

Construction has begun of a new passenger station and freight 
terminal at Easton. A new passenger station, for the joint use of 
the Lehigh Valley and the Reading Company is under construction 
at Bethlehem. 

The bridge building program, upon the completion of which the 
heaviest freight locomotives may be used over the entire line, was 
continued systematically. When a new viaduct at Easton and a 
new bridge in Phillipsburg, work on which is progressing, are 
finished, the largest locomotives may be operated from the coal 
docks at Perth Amboy to Buffalo and Suspension Bridge. Twenty 
bridges were replaced with new and heavier structures and four 
bridges were eliminated entirely and the openings filled. Two 
wooden overhead highway bridges were replaced by steel or con- 
crete structures. 

Track maintenance facilities were increased by the purchase of 
three locomotive cranes, eighteen motor cars and thirteen trailers. 
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as well as by further purchases of pneumatic tie-tampers and con- 
crete mixers. 

A new gravity water supply system, including a 16,000,000 gallon 
storage reservoir and a 200,000 gallon distributing reservoir, was 
completed at Burdett and additional water facilities for locomotives 
were installed at Richards, Packertan, Ashmore and Gracedale. 


General Remarks 


Normal conditions generally prevailed and traffic moved steadily 
and in good volume throughout the year. Anthracite coal opera- 
tions, however, were restricted to a degree by brief strikes of the 
miners on several occasions, rebuilding of an important breaker and 
also by a severe flood which compeMed a temporary suspension of 
mining. Revenues of your Company from this trafic were reduced 
approximately $3,000,000, but this was more than offset by the 
growth of general merchandise business and as has been previgusly 
stated, the gross receipts from transportation by your Company in 
1924 were the largest in its history. 

The campaign to locate desirable industries on property owned 
by your Company, at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, adjacent to its Tifft 
Farm terminals, was continued. A thirteen-acre site there has been 
disposed of and a grain elevator of 1,200,000 bushels capacity, the 
first umit of a larger plant, is now in course of construction. 
Negotiations are pending which are expected to bring other in- 
dustries to this desirable location. 

As another site for future industrial development, your Com- 

ny has acquired a tract of ninety-five acres, known as the 
Fitzpatrick Farm, adjacent to Irvington and Newark, in a growing 
manufacturing section. During the year this tract was surveyed 
and arrangements made for the necessary spur tracks into the site. 
Inquiries received from business concerns seeking locations for new 
plants indicate that this property will be quickly disposed of to 
industries which will contribute materially to the freight business 
of the railroad. 

A total of 100 industries, seventy-four of them with direct track 
connections, were located along the Lehigh Valley during the year. 
More than three miles of spur tracks were built to serve these new 
industries. In the last three years more than 100 new industries 
a year have been located along the tracks of your Company. 

Claremont Terminal, your Company’s new freight terminal, on 
New York Bay, was successfully operated throughout the year. 
Forty-three ocean-going vessels, loaded with iron ore, discharged 
their cargoes at the ore dock, and the warehouse and open pier for 
the handling of heavy freight proved themselves an important con- 
tribution to the freight-handling facilities of the harbor. When 
property owned by your Company, at Claremont, is developed to 
its full extent, docking space of more than five and a half miles will 
be available to ocean-going vessels. 

Seventy per cent. of all the ties in your Company's tracks are 
now creosoted, 391,801 having been installed during 1924. 

Over 102 miles of 136-pound rail, the Company’s standard and the 
heaviest rail used by any road, were laid during the year. Two- 
thirds of the main line is now laid with this heavy rail. 

Tax accruals were $3,656,560.74, an increase of $805,185.41 over 
the preceding year. The principal increases were in New Jersey 
State Taxes ($322,355.56) and in Federal Income tax ($470,- 
021.82), the latter item, of course, reflecting the more favorable 
operating results of the year 1924. 

There were no changes in the Board of Directors of your Com- 
pany during 1924, but Mr. Daniel G. Reid, a member since 
January 18, 1910, died on January 17, 1925. Mr. S. Brinckerhoff 
Thorne was elected in Mr. Reid’s place. 

Special praise and thanks are due the rank and file of your 
Company’s employees, as well as the officers, for the important 
contribution they made to the good showing of the year. 


Respectfully, 
E. E. LOOMIS, 
President. 





General Remarks to Owners of Railroad Securities 


The year 1924 probably saw American railroads functioning at 
the highest point of efficiency in their history. A heavy volume 
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of business was handled without congestion or car-shortage. Many 
costly and important additions were made to their properties during 
this period, which promise an even higher character of service for 
the future than has been possible in the past. Despite the steady 
traffic and the excellent conditions which have prevailed, however, 
it was possible for the railroads as a whole to earn only 4.33 per 
cent. upon their investment in properties used for transportation 
purposes, although the Interstate Commerce Commission, under the 
Transportation Act, has determmed that not less than 5.75 per cent. 
shall be deemed a fair return. 

This fact is particularly important, inasmuch as the superior 
service the railroads are now giving and the large volume of traffic 
they are handling are likely to convey the impression that the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole are in a prosperous condition and 
that reductions in rates are justified. In the last year, nineteen 
Class 1 railroads, ten of them in the East, operated at a deficit 
awd many of the others failed to earn their interest charges. The 
fact that the rate of return on the investment for all the carriers 
combined was below the rate which has been determined upon as 
reasonable, indicates that the railroads are still far from being in 
a position to stand substantial reductions in their revenues. As a 
matter of fact, the return being earned by the carriers upon their 
investment is by no means of sufficient size to establish the credit 
with the investing public which is necessary if they are to finance 
the improvements required to keep pace with the growing com- 
mercial development of the country. The situation is one of 
profound concern to every student of transportation matters, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the successful operation of the 
carriers in the last year or so has given so many the impression 
that the railroads are no longer contronted with serious problems. 

In the meanwhile, it is important to remember that the railroads 
are performing a great economic service for the people. Through 
the efficiency with which they are being operated, it is no longer 
necessary for industry and business to tie up great amounts of 
capital in stocks of materials and supplies. Unquestionably this has 
resulted in enormous savings to manufacturers and merchants and 
contributed to a vastly improved banking and credit situation. 
This state of affairs demonstrates once more the importance of the 
railroads as an economic factor in the country’s commerce and 
emphasizes the necessity of keeping them solvent. 

A situation to which the railroads must give constant attention 
is that of taxes. States and municipalities continue to appropriate 
large sums for various developments, many of which, while valu- 
able in themselves and desirable from many standpoints, impose a 
heavy burden upon taxpayers. Citizens, and particularly railroad 
stockholders, should watch expenditures for public improvements 
with the same zeal with which they govern their own expenditures. 

Legislative matters continued to present difficulties to the carriers, 
As was told in the last report, many bills seeking to hamper the 
railroads or to make their successful operation more difficult were 
introduced in Congress. Fortunately, the people as a whole, 
showed considerable interest in these matters and only one measure 
of this character was enacted into law. 

Railroads, however, continue to be faced by difficulties grow- 
ing out of the tendency of legislative bodies to regard many trans- 
portation problems as political rather than economic. This shows 
itself particularly in the inclination, upon the part of many mem- 
bers of Congress, to seek to solve these questions according to 
their individual views and to take away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the powers and duties heretofore given it. A 
legislative body has no machinery for determining adequately the 
justness or reasonableness of freight rates or passenger fares. 
Public regulation can be constructive only when these matters are 
letermined after a full and calm study of all the pertinent facts by 
an impartial commission. To handle them otherwise makes them 
political questions. It is to be hoped that, upon every opportunity 
which presents itself, citizens will take it upon themselves to urge 
their representatives in the Senate and House to leave the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission free and untrammeled in the duties 
which have been assigned to it. 

E. E. LOOMIS, 


President. 


{ ADVERTISEMENT] 








(Continued from page 961) 

Ohio, so that instead of this consolidation hurting Hampton Roads it is 
hound to do just the contrary. All the reasons which have heretofore in- 
finenced the management of the Chesapeake & Ohio towards the development 
f traffic through Hampton Roads will apply with new force to the new 
yetem, and in addition there are other compelling reasons. 

“The distance from points like Marion and Telodo, Ohio, and other 
vestern points is shorter to Hampton Reads than to New Yerk, via the 
n Sweringen lines, and these distances are in many cases shorter and in 
ny cases compare favorably with the distances via other lines like the 
Itimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania and the New York Central to tidewater 
m interior points. 

“The Chesapeake & Ohio has the most favorable grades against eastbound 


traffic of any railroad crossing the Appalachian Divide. The cost of trans- 


~ortation via the Chesapeake & Ohio, on account of the better grade line and 
her conditions, is cheaper than the cost via other lines. The cost o 


handling freight to and from vessels at the port of Hampton Roads, even 
with the present facilities, which can and will be improved, is much lower 
than the cost of such handling at the port of New York. 

“Through fast freight lines will be established via the consclidated lines, 
giving closely connected fast freight schedules. This fast freight service, 
which the Chesapeake & Ohio is running today practically 100 per cent on 
time, is bound to develop the cities of Virginia along its lines very ma- 
terially, particularly the cities of Covington, Clifton Forge, Lynchburg, 
Staunton, Charlottesville, Richmond, Newport News and Norfolk.” 


Minority Stockholders Continue Fight—A statement signed by 
George Cole Scott, chairman, and others of the Richmond C. & O. 
stockholders’ protective committee says that the committee pro- 
poses immediately to cause to be instituted in the Chancery Court 
of the city of Richmond a suit in equity as the next step in opposi- 




































































































































tion to the leasing of the Chesapeake & Ohio to the Nickel Plate. 
The committee also proposes to file a petition to intervene in the 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Intervention Allowed—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has permitted the Richmond committee to intervene in the Nickel 
Plate merger proceedings. 


New York CEnTRAL—Bonds Converted—About $82,500,000 
of the $100,000,000 debenture 6s of the New York Central had 
been presented for conversion into stock at the close of business 


April 1. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Kefunding.—A state- 
ment issued from the executive offices of the New Haven describes 
the success of the road’s recent refinancing and reads in part as 
follows: 


“The result of the recent financing of the New Haven Railroad was phe- 
nomenal. 

“The company needed $23,000,000 to meet the so-called Foreign Loan due 
April 1, 1925. In June, 1924, the Manufacturers’ Association of Connecticut 
voluntarily interested themselves in the matter. . The industries of 
Connecticut got the industries of Massachusetts and Rhode Island also inter- 
ested in the matter, and the result of their work, together with that of others, 
was that the company finally obtained subscriptions to the new loan of over 
31% million dollars from industries, banks, bankers, trust companies, insur- 
ance companies, employees, stockholders and directors, and all of this money 
was obtained without commission or underwriting charge. 

“The executives of the company and the company itself appreciate fully 
the results obtained and feel under great obligations to all who contributed 
to the success, especially to the industries mentioned, to the banks, bankers 
and trust companies, who contributed liberally without compensation, and 
employees, about 5,000 of whom subscribed to nearly one million dollars of 
the new bonds.” 


New York, OntTARIO & WESTERN.—1924 Earnings—Annual re- 
port for 1924 shows net earnings after charges of $627,500 equiva- 
lent to $1.08 a share on the $58,113,983 common stock. Earnings 
in 1923 were $122,785 equivalent to 21 cents a share. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 





New York, Ontario & WESTERN 


1924 1923 
Average mileage operated. ..........eeeeeee: scaueee0—t—“—Ciw(NN. RO 
Railway operating revenues. ............+: $13,666,132 $13,937,366 
"EB Pe ee eee $1,988,991 $1,967,841 
Maintenance of equipment 2,471,934 3,194,463 
ES, nn c6%43 casacdceneneereae 5,886,130 6,351,597 


$12,158,349 


$11,013,306 


Total operating expenses. 











Net revenue from operations testeesceae see $1,779,017 

Penewew CA QOOTUEERs 2. a cccsccccccectocss 477,249 408,696 
Railway operating income. ...............+: $2,173,971 $1,368,425 

Non-operating income ...........seseeee0. $363,289 $536,436 
ND db vice ss veubuus as aeuetreue $2,537,260 "$1,904,861 
Deductions from gross income............. : $1,909,760 $1,782,076 
Net imcome ....00.. bi ineedneeehdiediauwwas $627,500 “$122,785 


NorTHERN Paciric.—Equipment Trust Certificates—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority for an issue of $3,525,000 of 41% per cent equipment trust 
certificates to be sold to J. P. Morgan & Co., and the First 
National Bank at not less than 96. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Merger of Subsidiaries—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has made public a tentative report proposed 
by Examiners C. E. Boles and A. C. Devoe, recommending a 
finding by the commission that the public convenience and neces- 
sity have not been shown to require the operation by the Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio & Detroit of certain subsidiaries in Ohio and 
Michigan which it was organized to consolidate by issuing its 
securities in exchange for those of the Cincinnati, Lebanon & 
Northern; Cleveland, Akron & Cincinnati; Toledo, Columbus & 
Ohio River; Manufacturers’ Railway (of Toledo) ; and the Penn- 
sylvania-Detroit. They alsc recommended a finding that a certifi- 
cate is not necessary for the Pennsylvania to operate the roads, 
which it now operates under lease except the Manufacturers’ Rail- 
way, which operates its own railroad. Finding is also recommended 
that the proposed issue of stock by the Pennsylvania, Ohio & De- 
troit is not for a lawful object within its corporate purposes. The 
consolidated company sought to issue $28,410,000 of stock in ex- 
change for that of the other companies and also to issue and 
sell $3,100,000 of stock for its capital purposes. The Pennsyl- 
vania proposed to exchange the stock of the subsidiaries which it 
holds for that of the consolidated company and to lease the 
property of that company. The report says the Pennsylvania needs 
no certificate to continue the operation and if it desires to operate 
the Manufacturers’ Railway under lease it should apply for that 
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authority, but that the consolidated company proposes to engage 
in interstate commerce only to the extent of holding the legal 
title to the properties and to issue a certificate for operation would 
be a vain and idle function. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to pledge and re- 
pledge as collateral for notes and/or sell $6,425,000 of Southern 
Pacific Railroad first refunding mortgage 4 per cent bonds, now 
held in the treasury. 


St. Louis & HANNIBAL.—Bonds.--This company has applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue 
$251,280 of 6 per cent first mortgage bonds, to be delivered to 
John Ringling in payment for advances; $398,719 of bonds to be 
sold at par, and $250,000 to be issued to the preferred stockholders 
in exchange for their stock. 


St. Louis, SAN Francisco & Texas.—Tentative Valuation.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued a tentative 
valuation report as of June 30, 1918, in which the final value oi 
the property owned is placed at $2,786,600 and that of the 
property used at $2,994,986. 


SuncooKk VALLEY.—Authorised to Operate Line—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a certificate of. public 
convenience and necessity authorizing this company to take over 
the Suncook Valley Extension Branch, 4.57 miles, and to operate 
this and the company’s own 17% mile line. The company’s line 
extends from Allenstown, N. H., to Pittsfield, and with the 
additional mileage to Center Barnstead. This mileage was 
formerly operated by the Boston & Maine under lease but was 
given up by the latter company last September, the lease having 
expired in 1912 and having been extended from time to time 
thereafter. 


WESTERN PACIFIC RAILROAD CorPoRATION.—Earnings.—The re- 
port of earnings for eighteen months ended December 31, 1924, 
shows net income of $2,905,110 after taxes and charges, equivalent 
after preferred dividends to $1.15 a share earned on $47,500,000 
common stock. 

Income account of Western Pacific Railroad Corporation for 
eighteen months ended December 31, 1924, follows: 


IN IID. «a5 0 niniclnetes etait mea wth wate taian td bchkte teen $3,515,109 
Expenses, interest, tax, depreciation...................- 609,999 
NN ied sk oa dans len intedes bea eeuauees $2,905,110 
a BR ee eee 2,356,605 
Preferred dividend payable January, 1925.............. 392,768 
TE ET Ny Oe eRe A "$155,737 


The Western Pacific Railroad Corporation owns all of the stock 
of the Western Pacific Railroad Company and one-half the com- 
mon stock of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. Dividends on 
the preferred stock are at the rate of 5 per cent. 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—Common, $1.75, quarterly, payable June 1 
to holders of record May 1. 
Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland.—Preferred, $1.50, semi-annually, pay- 


able May 1 to holders of record April 15. 


Mahoning Coal R. R.—Common, $12.50, payable May 1 to holders of 
record April 15. 

Morris & Essex Extension.—2 per cent, payable May 1 to holders of 
record April 25. 

Passaic & Delaware Extension.—2 per cent, payable May 1 to holders 
of record April 2s. ai ie . 

Syracuse, Binghamton & New York.—3 per cent, quarterly, payable May 1 
to holders of record April 25. “0 ™ a , 

Utica, Chenango & Susquehanna Valley.—3 per cent, payable May 1 to 
holders of record April 13. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
April8 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


| EE RS A as 77.65 76.87 63.95 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
EE wis ceecvacksdeacuresaunes 89.99 89.44 85.98 


SOUTHERN Paciric.—A contract has been awarded to the Utah 
Construction Company, San Francisco, Cal., for the construction of 
32 miles of the new 115-mile line from Hassayampa, Ariz., to 
Dome. 


Union Paciric.—Plans are reported to have been prepared for 
the construction of an enginehouse with repair facilities at Twin 
Falls, Idaho. 
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Executive 


L. E. Faulkner has been elected vice-president of the Missis- 
sippi Central in addition to his present duties as general man- 
ager, with office at Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Jules S. Bache, vice-president of the Ann Arbor, has been 
elected president, succeeding the late Newman Erb. W. D. 
Hutton has been elected vice-president, succeeding Mr. Bache. 


J. E. Anderson, assistant to the president of the Gulf Coast 
Lines, with headquarters at Houston, Texas, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the executive vice-president, with the 
same headquarters. 


George M. Crowson, editor of the Illinois Central Magazine, 
has been promoted to assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of public. relations, with headquarters at Chicago, a newly 
created position. Mr. 
Crowson was born on 
February 9, 1896, at 
Pickering, Mo. After 
completing his high 
school education he en- 
tered newspaper work 
at Maryville, Mo., in 
1915. His newspaper 
work was interrupted 
for one year during the 
war when he served in 
the army, returning af- 
terward to the news- 
paper at Maryville. He 
was later employed in 
newspaper work in St. 
Joseph, Mo., where he 
remained until 1920. In 
that year he entered 
railway service on the 
Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago as assistant to the 
general claim agent, his work having to do for the most part 
with publicity and the publication of the Illinois Central Mag- 
azine. He was appointed editor of the magazine in May, 1921, 
and continued in that capacity until his recent promotion to 
assistant to the vice-president. 





G. M. Crowson 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


H. Hurst, assistant treasurer of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the office of the treasury department at St. Louis having 
been abolished. 


Elmer Westlake, who has been connected with the legal 
department of the Southern Pacific, has been appointed com- 
merce counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


E. M. Willis, assistant treasurer and assistant secretary of 
the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at New York, has 
been promoted to executive assistant, with the same head- 
quarters. F. G. Hollender has been appointed assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding Mr. Willis. 


L. J. Hackney, general counsel of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has retired from active service but will continue to act as 
counsel of the railway in a consulting capacity. H. N. Quig- 
ley, general attorney, has been promoted to general counsel, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, succeeding Mr. Hackney. 
Mr. Hackney was born on March 29, 1855, in Indiana, and 
entered railway service in January, 1899, in the legal depart- 





ment of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. After 
serving in various capacities, including that of assistant gen- 
eral counsel, he was promoted to general counsel ‘in July, 
1905, and held that position until his recent retirement. 


Harry G. Snelling, assistant general treasurer of the New 
York Central Lines, has been appointed to the position of 
general treasurer, made vacant by the death of Milton S. 
Barger on March 5. 
Rush N. Harry, treas- 
urer of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis since 1909, 
has been appointed as- 
sistant general  treas- 
urer, succeeding Mr. 
Snelling, and A. P. 
Burke of Cincinnati has 
been appointed treasurer 
of the Big Four to suc- 
ceed Mr. Harry. Mr. 
Snelling was born on 
September 4, 1865, at 
Stamford, Conn., and 
received his education in 
public and private 
schools. He entered 
railway service in 1882, 
as a clerk in the treas- 
urer’s office of the Mich- 
igan Central, which po- 
sition he held until 1899, when he became transfer agent of 
the Canada Southern and the New York, Chicago & St. Louis. 
In 1904, he became transfer agent of the New York Central 
Lines west of Buffalo, and in 1906 was appointed assistant 
treasurer of the same lines. This position he held until 1918, 
and from that time until 1920, during federal control, he was 
assistant treasurer of the New York Central and affiliated lines. 
In 1920 he became assistant general treasurer of all the New 
York Central Lines, which position he held until his recent 
promotion. 





Harry G. Snelling 


: Operating 


T. L. Roberts has been appointed special representative of 
the general manager of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Coast lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal. 


F. J. Gavin, general superintendent of the Lake district of 
the Great Northern, with headquarters at Duluth, Minn., has 
been given extended jurisdiction to include the Eastern dis- 
trict. 


R. W. Watts, chief clerk to the division superintendent of 
the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to trainmaster at Fordham Yards, Chicago, succeed- 
ing J. B. O’Reer, who has been assigned to other duties. 


Oscar Revling has been appointed acting trainmaster of the 
Pasco division of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at 
Yakima, Wash., succeeding D. S. Colby, who has been pro- 
moted to acting assistant superintendent of the Pasco division, 
with headquarters at Billings, Mont. 


F. W. Curtis, superintendent of the Wisconsin & Peninsula 
division of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with 
headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed super- 
intendent of the newly created Twin Cities Terminal division, 
with the same headquarters, the Wisconsin & Peninsula di- 
vision having been divided into two parts. W. Corbett has 
been appointed superintendent of the portion of the Wiscon- 
sin & Peninsula division outside of the Twin Cities Terminal, 
with headquarters at Weyerhauser, Wis. 


Traffic 


R. T. Boteler has been appointed general agent of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, with headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. Patek has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

























































G. G. Koppenstette, division passenger agent of the Wabash, 
with headquarters at Decatur, Ill, has been transferred to 
Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding H. L. Purdy, deceased. G. N. 
Lovell has been appointed division passenger agent at De- 
catur, succeeding Mr. Koppenstette. 


C. P. Bradley, traveling passenger agent of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga., has 
been promoted to district passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, a newly created position. H. E. Hurst, traveling 
freight and passenger agent, with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., 
has been promoted to general agent, with the same head- 
quarters, also a newly created position. 


Mechanical 


H. H. Carrick, master mechanic on the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at Tracy, Cal., has been promoted to super- 
intendent of shops at Los Angeles, Cal., succeeding W. A. 
Rogers, deceased. 


E. H. Carlson has been appointed acting master mechanic 
of the Montana division of the Northern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Livingston, Mont., succeeding R. P. Blake, who 
has been temporarily assigned to other duties. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


M. E. Thomas, division engineer of the Iowa division of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Boone, lowa, 
has been given jurisdiction also over the Iowa and Minnesota 
division, the engineering offices of the Iowa and Minnesota 
division and the Iowa division having been consolidated. J. 
A. Dyer, division engineer of the Iowa and Minnesota division, 
has been transferred to the Southern Illinois and South Pekin 
division, with headquarters at South Pekin, IIl., succeeding 
H. G. Lennox, transferred. E. L. Mead, division engineer of 
the Wyoming division, with headquarters at Casper, Wyo., 
has been transferred to Chadron, Neb., with jurisdiction over 
both the Wyoming division and the Black Hills division, the 
engineering offices of these having been consolidated. D. K. 
Van Ingen, division engineer of the Black Hills division, has 
been assigned to other duties. H. M. Spahr, division engineer 
of the Northern Wisconsin division, with headquarters at 
Green Bay, Wis., has been given jurisdiction also over the 
Lake Shore division, the engineering offices of these having 
been consolidated. W. T. Main, division engineer of the Lake 
Shore division, has been granted leave of absence. 


Obituary 


Robert Wilson Mitchener, general superintendent of the 
New York, Chicago, & St. Louis, with headquarters at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, died at Ft. Wayne, Ind., on April 3. He was taken 
suddenly ill in his busi- 
ness car en route to Chi- 
cago in the morning of 
that day and died of 
heart failure early the 
same evening. Mr. 
Mitchener was born at 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, 
on March 7, 1857. He 
entered railway service 
in 1875, and until 1878 
was operator and agent 
of the Cleveland, Lorain 
& Wheeling (now a part 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio). From 1878 to 
1880 he was clerk to the 
superintendent and train 
dispatcher of the same 
road. From 1880 to 
1888 he was train dis- 
patcher for the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis (now a part of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis). In 1888 and 1889 he was chief dis- 
patcher of the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling. In 1889 he 





R. W. Mitchener 
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took service with the New York, Chicago & St. Louis as chief 
dispatcher. In 1894 he was promoted to trainmaster and, in 
1905, he became superintendent of telegraph. In 1908 he was 
appointed superintendent of the Cleveland dwwision, and, in 
1912, he was promoted to superintendent of transportation. 
Mr. Mitchener became general superintendent in June, 1917, 
and held this position until the time of his death. 


G. S. Fernald, general counsel of the Pullman Company, 
with headquarters at Chicago, died at Pass Christian, Miss., 
on April 7, of heart disease. 


J. E. Terry, formerly general freight agent of the Cleveland, 
Lorain & Wheeling and later assistant coal and coke agent 
of its successor, the Baltimore & Ohio, died at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., recently. 


Thomas L. Harkness, paymaster of the Missouri Pacific, 
died in St. Louis, Mo., on April 3 following a week’s illness 
with pneumonia. Mr. Harkness was 76 years old, had been in 
the service of the Missouri Pacific for over 51 years, and had 
been paymaster for the past 28 years. 


SIR WILLIAM ACWORTH 


Sir William Mitchell Acworth, K. C. S. I., died in London 
on April 2, after an illness of about a month. Sir William, as 
is generally known, was a railway economist whose abilities 
were recognized 
throughout the _ entire 
world. He was from 
time to time a contribu- 
tor to the columns of 
the Railway Age and its 
predecessors. Sir Wil- 
liam was, by training, 
a lawyer. Born on No- 
vember 22, 1850, in 
Bath, he attended Christ 
Church College, Ox- 
ford University, and was 
graduated with the de- 
gree of M.A. in 1875. 
He became interested 
in railway problems rel- 
atively early in his ca- 
reer and his first book 
on the subject, Rail- 
ways of England, ap- 
peared in 1899. He 
served as a member of 
many Royal commissions and other investigating committees 
for the British railways. In 1916 he was a member of the 
Royal Commission for Inquiry into the Canadian Railways, 
and two years later served similarly on a railway investigation 
committee for Southern Rhodesia. At the conclusion of his 
service on the Canadian commission he appeared before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Interstate Commerce in 
Washington to testify regarding the operations of government- 
owned railways. Sir William was chairman of the committee 
which investigated railway conditions in India in 1921, and in 
1923 he acted for the League of Nations in working out a 
plan for the reorganization of the Austrian Federal Railways 
on the lines of a private corporation. He was one of the two 
experts who drafted the plan for reconstituting the govern- 
ment-owned railways of Germany as a semi-private corpora- 
tion, which plan became an integral part of the Dawes report 
on German reparations and which sect up the regime under 
which the German railways are now operating. Other works 
on railway subjects by Sir William Acworth, in addition to 
the one mentioned above, are: Railways of Scotland (1890); 
Railways and Traders (1891); Elements of Railway Eco- 
nomics (1905); State Railway Ownership (1920). His Ele- 
ments of Railway Economics was recently revised and re- 
issued. Sir William was created a Knight in 1921 and the follow- 
ing year received the decoration of Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. 





Sir William M. Acworth, K.C.S.1. 


GASOLINE Motor Cars operated by railways in Kansas are 
exempt from the two-cents per gallon gasoline tax now in effect 
in that state, under a ruling by the State Public Service Commis- 
sion. 
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